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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  STANDARD  ENGLISH  BRAILLE, 

GRADE  TWO 

By  Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis 


From  1917  to  1932,  the  official  system  for  the 
reading  and  writing  o£  braille  for  the  bUnd 
of  the  United  States  was  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  a  system  which  con¬ 
tained  forty-four  contractions.  Revised  Braille, 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  gave  the  readers  in 
the  United  States  a  uniform  type  and  replaced 
the  two  rival  systems  which  were  previously 
used  in  this  country — namely,  American 
Braille  and  New  York  Point.  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  was  similar  to  Grade  Two  used  in 
Great  Britain,  but  the  system  as  used  in 
Great  Britain  contained  189  contractions, 
from  which  we  selected  our  forty-four.  The 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind, 
which  authorized  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
representing  jointly  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  was  instructed  to  “continue  its  labors 
with  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  with  the  view  of  reaching  a  com¬ 
plete  agreement  regarding  the  whole  question 
of  uniform  type.” 


The  history  of  the  various  committees  has 
been  printed  many  times  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here — committees  which  represented 
all  workers  for  the  blind.  In  1932,  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  and  conferences.  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two  was  adopted  as 
the  official  system  for  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  rules  for  this  new  system  were 
revised  and  edited  jointly  by  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  the 
American  Committee  on  Grade  Two,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  rules  include 
many  changes  in  the  Grade  Two  previously 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  contain  185  con¬ 
tractions.  The  adoption  of  Standard  English 
Braille  is  a  great  step  forward,  since  it  not  only 
gives  the  English-speaking  countries  a  uni¬ 
form  type  but  also  gives  the  United  States  a 
system  with  many  advantages  which  are, 
unfortunately,  all  too  often  overlooked  and 
not  wholly  recognized.  Only  by  careful 
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analysis  can  the  benefits  of  Standard  English 
Braille  be  appreciated — and  by  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  is  meant  the  new  Grade  One 
(uncontracted)  and  the  new  Grade  Two,  for 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  is  not  a  part  of 
Standard  English  Braille. 

The  entrance  of  Standard  English  Braille 
into  this  country  has  left  many  with  the 
impression  that  a  new  system  was  suddenly 
adopted  overnight.  Few  realize  that  Grade 
Two  Braille  was  being  used  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  this  country  before  it  was  modified 
and  adopted  as  the  official  system.  In  1931 
the  writer  was  seeking  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  number  of  volumes  of  One  and  a 
Half  Braille  on  the  shelves  of  various  libraries. 
Letters  were  written  to  seventeen  libraries 
distinctly  requesting  the  number  of  volumes 
in  One  and  a  Half  Braille — no  mention  was 
made  of  Grade  Two.  Two  of  the  libraries,  in 
answering,  wrote  that  they  were  also  includ¬ 
ing  the  number  of  volumes  in  Grade  Two 
as  the  readers  of  that  grade  were  rapidly 
increasing. 

Dr.  Harry  Best  in  Blindness  and  the  Blind 
in  the  United  States,  published  in  1934,  writes: 

Of  10,000  borrowers  from  the  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  (1928),  it  is  foimd  that 
European  braille  (British  Grade  One)  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  2.0  per  cent;  Revised  braille  (Grade 
One  and  a  Half),  by  72.6  per  cent;  British  braille, 
contracted  (Grade  Two),  by  20.6  per  cent; 
American  braille,  by  13.5  per  cent;  New  York 
Point,  by  20.8  per  cent,  and  Moon  Type  by 
23.2  per  cent  (by  some  more  than  one  kind 
being  availed  of). 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  type,  the  one 
now  being  generally  adopted  is  as  we  have 
found,  “Standard  English  Braille”  (British 
braille.  Grade  Two,  slighdy  modified).  To  it  all 
other  ‘point’  systems  are  giving  way.  (Con¬ 
tinuous  line  systems  may  for  a  long  time  have 
some  users.)  In  its  unmodified  form  it  has  long 
commanded  a  certain  small  number  of  readers 
which  number  of  later  years  has  materially 
increased. 


When  Standard  English  Braille  was  of¬ 
ficially  adopted  there  were  two  important 
facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked:  the 
readers  of  Great  Britain  found  it  no  more 
difficult  to  learn  Grade  Two  than  our  readers  ^ 
did  One  and  a  Half  (their  proportion  of  ! 
braille  readers  was  higher  than  ours),  and 
the  number  of  Grade  Two  readers  in  the 
United  States  was  “materially  increasing,”  j' 
despite  the  fact  that  all  Grade  Two  books  \ 
had  to  be  imported  from  England.  * 

The  new  system  contains  185  contractions  I 
and,  because  of  the  increased  number  of  | 
contractions,  there  are  many  who,  quite  I 
naturally,  fear  it  may  be  too  difficult  and 
cling  to  the  “simpler”  system  of  44  con¬ 
tractions.  The  new  system  has  many,  many 
friends;  it  also  has  many  antagonists,  for 
there  is  no  one  point  on  which  all  people 
will  agree.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  matter 
which  system  is  adopted,  there  will  always 
be  many  who  prefer  some  other,  but  the  new  ^ 
system  should  not  be  condemned  as  “too 
difficult”  until  it  has  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  certain  facts  noted  and  given  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  man  blinded  in  middle  life, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  make  him  believe  that  the 
reading  of  braille  is  within  his  reach  and  j 
offers  independence,  recreation,  and  a  means  | 
of  passing  many  happy  hours  that  might  | 
otherwise  be  idle.  Forty-four  contractions  | 
sound  less  discouraging  than  do  185,  but  the  I 
blind  man’s  chances  of  being  able  to  read 
braille  are  increased  with  the  additional  con¬ 
tractions.  Learning  to  memorize  the  various 
signs  and  contractions  used  in  braille  is  one  1 
thing:  learning  to  read  braille  is  another. 

The  braille  cell  is  composed  of  six  dots;  k 
these  six  dots  give  but  sixty-three  possible 
combinations.  Both  One  and  a  Half  and 
Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  contain  j 
the  sixty-three  possible  combinations;  the 
latter  system,  therefore,  does  not  require  the 
fingers  of  the  reader  to  recognize  any  new  k 
characters.  All  workers  for  the  blind  know  j 
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that  the  dot  system  is  superior  to  the  raised 
letter  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  enables  the 
fingers  to  pass  over  words  in  a  smaller  space 
and  in  a  shorter  time,  thereby  giving  the 
reader  a  more  complete  thought.  School  chil¬ 
dren  learn  the  more  highly  contracted  system 
with  comparative  ease;  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system  in  relation  to  the  adult  are  being 
shown  here. 

A  system  of  44  contractions  is  not  difficult 
to  learn  since  there  arc  comparatively  few 
signs  to  memorize,  but,  with  few  contractions, 
the  number  of  signs  in  a  word  is  fairly  large. 
Unless  the  reader  has  a  good  sense  of  touch 
and  can  read  rapidly,  he  grasps  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  slowly — Whence  his  inabiUty 
to  read.  A  system  so  moderately  contracted 
requires  many  signs  to  express  a  word,  and 
many  characters  have  to  be  felt  by  the  fingers 
—fingers  that,  as  a  general  rule,  have  a  poor 
sense  of  touch.  The  system  of  44  contractions 
also  contains  syllabication  which  prevents  the 
use  of  a  contraction  when  it  overlaps  the 
syllables  in  a  word;  this  also  increases  the 
number  of  signs  and  is  one  more  step  towards 
expressing  the  word  in  full  spelling.  This  is 
not  an  attempt  to  go  into  the  technicalities  of 
One  and  a  Half  Braille,  but  syllabication  is 
more  necessary  in  this  particular  system  than 
’  in  one  more  highly  contracted.  A  less  highly 
contracted  system  is  more  easily  learned,  but 
learning  the  formations  and  contractions  of 
a  braille  system  and  learning  to  read  a  braille 

(system  are  two  vastly  different  things. 

The  average  blind  person  loses  his  sight 
in  middle  or  late  life,  at  a  time  when  his 

I  mentality  is  keen  and  trained,  but  his  sense 
of  touch  is  far  from  keen  and  is  undeveloped. 
Blindness  in  most  cases,  therefore,  occurs 
when  a  man  has  a  mentality  that  is  more 
highly  developed  and  is  far  keener  than  his 
sense  of  touch;  to  simplify  the  reading  of 
braille  for  him,  it  is  only  logical  that  he  be 
'  given  a  system  that  throws  the  greater  part  of 
*  the  burden  on  the  faculty  that  is  stronger. 
L  The  mind  of  the  average  blind  adult  functions 


far  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  does  his  sense 
of  touch.  His  fingers  cannot  feel'and  recog¬ 
nize  the  raised  dots  with  equal  rapidity.  He 
should  not,  therefore,  be  given  a  system  that 
requires  the  fingers  to  do  more  work  than 
the  mind.  Such  a  system  will,  naturally,  be 
more  difficult  for  him  to  read,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  memorizing  of  the  44  contrac¬ 
tions  is  less  arduous  than  the  memorizing  of 
185.  With  a  system  of  44  contractions,  his 
fingers  arc  obliged  to  work  twice  as  much  as 
his  mind  and  the  weight  of  the  responsibility 
falls  on  his  uncultivated  sense  of  touch  and 
not  on  his  trained  mentality;  he  reads  slowly 
and  with  difficulty,  not  because  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  feel  so  many  characters  with  his 
fingers,  but  because  of  his  inability  to  feel 
them  quickly  enough  to  form  a  word.  It  takes 
many  words  to  form  sentences,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  reading  are  removed  entirely  when  the 
reader’s  effort  is  concentrated  on  the  individ¬ 
ual  word.  Take,  for  example,  the  word 
characteristically;  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
this  word  requires  sixteen  signs  to  express  it, 
but  only  eight  are  required  in  Grade  II. 
Which  will  the  average  man,  with 'a  poor 
sense  of  touch,  read  more  easily.? 

People  who  have  not  yet  learned  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  and  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  contractions  will,  in  all 
probability,  question  the  average  man’s  ability 
to  memorize  such  a  large  number.  The  con¬ 
tractions  and  corresponding  braille  characters 
most  difficult  to  memorize  appear  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half;  the  additional  contractions 
that  appear  in  Grade  Two  are,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  based  on  the  same  letters  and  con¬ 
tractions  and  have  a  letter  or  letters  which 
greatly  aid  the  reader  and  lessen  the  burden 
of  memorizing  what  might  ordinarily  seem 
a  hit-or-miss  method  of  compiling  contrac¬ 
tions.  As  has  already  been  stated,  both  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  and  Grade  Two  contain  the 
sixty-three  different  combinations  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  braille  cell  of  six  dots.  Grade  One 
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and  a  Half  contains  all  the  marks  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  foreign  accents,  diaeresis,  numerals,  etc^ 
that  apf)ear  in  Grade  Two — so  far  the  reader 
has  nothing  new  to  learn.  The  fear  of  the 
additional  contracdons  used  in  Grade  Two 
is  always  gready  lessened  when  the  contrac¬ 
dons  are  carefully  analyzed. 

Seventy-three  of  these  new  contractions  are 
abbreviated  words — words  which  have  no 
new  signs  to  represent  them,  but  are  merely 
abbreviated.  The  average  person  need  hardly 
be  told  twice  that  pd  represents  paid;  sd,  said; 
yr,  your;  hm,  him;  hmj,  himself.  It  requires 
no  great  mental  effort  to  memorize  the  fact 
that  (be)f,  (be)h,  (be)l,  (bc)n,  (be)s,  (be)t, 
and  (bc)y,  represent  the  words,  before, 
behind,  below,  beneath,  beside,  between,  and 
beyond.  In  viewing  the  list,  one  might  wonder 
if  the  abbreviation  for  between  might  not  be 
confused  with  the  word  bet.  The  contraction 
for  be  is  used  in  the  abbreviations;  the  use 
of  the  contraction  indicates  that  the  be  is  a 
first  syllable;  the  word  bet  would  be  written 
with  the  three  letters  and  no  contracdon.  It 
does  not  require  much  effort  for  the  average 
man  to  remember  that  to-d,  to-m,  and  to-n, 
represent  the  words  to-day,  to-morrow,  and 
to-night.  The  remainder  of  the  abbreviated 
words  are  similar  in  treatment  to  the  examples 
just  given;  these  abbreviated  words  represent 
seventy-three  of  the  additional  contractions — 
there  now  remain  but  sixty-eight  new  ones. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  to  be 
learned  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  and  these 
same  letters  remain  unchanged  in  Grade  Two; 
the  latter  system,  however,  adopts  the  double 
letter  signs,  that  is,  single  signs  to  represent 
double  letters.  The  reader  of  One  and  a  Half 
is  already  familiar  with  the  signs  used  for 
the  six  letters  which  are  contracted  when 
doubled;  he  knows,  for  example,  the  sign  for 
the  letter  b;  the  two  letters,  bb,  are  expressed 
by  the  same  formation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cell.  This  method  is  similar  to  one 
employed  to  express  the  contractions  en  and 
in  (both  are  used  in  One  and  a  Half  Braille) ; 


the  former  is  represented  by  the  dropped  e 
and  the  latter  by  the  dropped  i.  If  anything, 
it  is  much  more  simple  to  remember  that  a 
dropped  letter  represents  a  double  letter  than 
it  is  to  remember  that  the  dropped  e  and  i 
represent  en  and  in  respectively.  The  reader 
of  One  and  a  Half  Braille  already  knows 
the  dropped  characters  which  represent  the 
double  letters  for  they  are  also  used  as  marks 
of  punctuation  in  both  grades.  To  represent 
the  double  letter,  the  characters  must  appear 
between  other  letters  or  contractions  in  the 
same  word  and  in  the  same  line;  the  double 
letter  sign  must  not  be  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  word — thereby  excluding 
any  chance  of  their  being  read  as  punctua¬ 
tion.  Since  the  formations  of  the  letters  are 
used,  there  are  no  new  formations  to  memo¬ 
rize;  when  the  reader  has  learned  the  simjJc 
fact  that  the  dropped  letter — when  it  appears 
between  other  letters  or  contractions — repre¬ 
sents  the  double  letter,  he  automatically  learns 
the  signs  for  bb,  cc,  dd,  ff,  and  gg.  One 
simple  rule  to  learn,  and  the  reader  has 
memorized  another  six  contractions. 

Grade  Two  contains  compound  contrac¬ 
tions:  the  use  of  two  signs  to  express  one 
contraction.  Compound  signs  are  not  new 
to  the  reader  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  for 
the  inner  quotation,  bracket,  dash,  and 
asterisk  are  all  compound  signs.  Both  parts 
of  compound  contractions  (for  each  part  is 
composed  of  one  of  the  sixty-three  signs) 
appeared  individually  in  One  and  a  Half— 
there  are  no  new  formations  for  the  fingers 
to  recognize.  Some  of  these  compound  con¬ 
tractions  are  represented  by  dots  5  and  6  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 
letter  is  the  last  letter  of  the  contraction  so 
that  the  reader  is  guided  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  his  memory  is  not  taxed  as  much 
as  might  reasonably  be  supposed.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  dots  5  and  6  is  used  in  both  grades  to 
express  the  letter  sign;  the  various  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  represent  words  when 
they  stand  alone  must,  in  both  One  and  a 
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Half  and  Grade  Two,  be  preceded  by  the 
letter  sign  if  a  single  letter  is  intended; 
thus  the  combination  of  dots  5  and  6  followed 
by  the  letter  t,  for  example,  is  not  new  to 
the  readers  of  One  and  a  Half;  but  what 
is  new  is  that  this  combination  when  it 
appears  in  a  word  represents  a  contraction 
which  ends  in  /.  This  final  letter  is  a  real 
guide  to  the  reader  and  makes  the  memoriz¬ 
ing  of  these  contractions  far  more  simple 
than  the  memorizing  of  the  signs  or,  gh,  ow, 
ou,  wh,  th,  sh,  the,  and,  etc.,  which  also  appear 
in  One  and  a  Half  and  which  are  arbitrary 
signs  so  far  as  any  indication  of  any  letter  in 
the  contraction  is  concerned.  Thus,  in  Grade 
Two,  dots  5,6,  e  is  ence;  5,6,  g  is  ong;  5,6, 1  is 
ful;  5,6,  n  is  tion;  5,6,  s  is  ness;  and  5,6,  t  is 
ment.  With  this  last  letter  acting  as  a  guide, 
it  is  far  more  simple  to  memorize  the  addi¬ 
tional  contractions  than  it  is  for  the  average 
adult  to  feel  the  many  different  characters 
which  are  necessary  when  the  words  are  not 
so  highly  contracted. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  forma¬ 
tions  of  dots  4  and  6  when  they  precede 
certain  letters — for  not  all  letters  are  used. 
Dots  4  and  6  represent  the  italic  sign  which 
is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  One  and  a  Half. 
Thus  dots  4,6,  letter  d  represent  ound;  4,6,  e  is 
ance;  4,6,  n  is  sion;  4,6,  s  is  less;  4,6,  t  is  ount. 

The  reader  of  One  and  a  Half  Braille  has 
to  learn  that  the  letter  b,  when  alone,  means 
but;  c,  can;  d,  do;  etc.  In  Grade  Two,  some 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  preceded  by 
dot  5  and  represent  new  words  which  may 
also  be  used  as  part  words.  Dot  5  d  means 
day;  dot  5  e,  ever;  dot  5  f,  father;  dot  5  h, 
here;  dot  5  \,  l{now;  dot  5  /,  lord;  dot  5  m, 
mother;  and  dot  5  n,  name,  etc.  Sixteen  words 
in  common  usage  are  represented  by  dot  5 
preceding  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and,  in 
every  instance,  the  word  begins  with  the 
letter  that  is  used  in  the  contraction. 

Be,  con,  and  dis  are  contracted  as  first 
syllables  and  are  represented  by  the  dropped 
letters  b,  c,  and  d.  Here  again  are  valuable 


contractions  which  are  easily  memorized.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  last  three  are 
represented  by  the  same  signs  that  represent 
bb,  cc,  and  dd,  the  reader  is  never  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  the  sign;  the 
double  letter  is  used  only  when  it  appears 
between  other  letters  or  contractions;  the  con¬ 
tractions  for  be,  con,  and  dis  must  be  first 
syllables,  or  the  contractions  may  not  be 
used.  There  is  no  case  where  any  contraction 
in  Grade  Two  may  be  read  in  more  than 
one  way.  The  rules  of  the  system,  which  the 
stereotypers  must  practice  in  writing  it,  are 
complete  and  preclude  any  possibility  of  mis¬ 
interpretation.  The  fact  that  the  same  braille 
character  is  used  in  many  different  ways,  does 
not  mean  that  the  reader  is  obliged  to  guess 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  sign. 

All  too  often  the  blind  man  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  learn  Grade  Two  because  of  fear 
that  the  additional  contractions  are  almost 
impossible  to  learn  and  are  composed  of  some 
combinations  with  which  he  is  totally  un¬ 
familiar.  For  the  stereotyper  and  transcriber. 
Grade  Two  is  very  much  more  difficult  than 
was  its  predecessor  Grade  One  and  Half;  but 
braille  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  and 
the  system  should  be,  and  is,  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  requirements.  Many  contractions 
are  not  used  under  certain  conditions;  for 
example,  the  contractions  be,  was,  were,  and 
his,  may  not  be  contracted  before  or  after  a 
dash  as  they  might  be  mistaken  for  marks 
of  punctuation.  That  is  just  one  of  the  many 
rules  that  the  stereotyper  must  learn  and  con¬ 
stantly  bear  in  mind  in  order  that  the  reading 
of  braille  may  be  simplified  for  the  blind 
reader;  but  the  reader  himself  need  not  learn 
them  and  is  generally  totally  unaware  of  their 
existence.  Certain  words  could  be  contracted 
in  more  than  one  or  two  different  ways;  rules 
are  drafted  so  that  the  stereotyper  knows 
which  combination  of  contractions  is  given 
the  preference  and,  in  this  way,  the  word  is 
always  written  the  same.  Here  again  are 
many  rules  which  do  not  concern  the  reader. 
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Because  a  system  is  so  much  more  difficult 
for  the  stereotyper  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  equally  so  for  the  reader;  the  opposite 
is  more  likely  to  be  correct,  for  the  rules 
simplify  the  reading  and  in  many  cases  affect 
only  the  stereotyper. 

The  methods  of  forming  the  new  contrac¬ 
tions  have  been  explained;  sometimes  the 
reader  is  guided  by  the  first  letter  of  the 
contraction,  sometimes  the  last,  and  sometimes 
by  the  dropped  letter.  There  are  just  six  con¬ 
tractions,  ble,  by,  ch,  st,  to,  was,  were,  which 
the  reader  must  memorize  and  which  have 
no  guiding  letter.  With  these  six  exceptions, 
the  formation  of  every  new  contraction  gives 
the  reader  a  valuable  clue  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  character  and,  with  the  context  as  a 
further  guide,  the  reading  of  Grade  Two  is 
far  less  difficult  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 
The  additional  contractions  do  not,  therefore, 
tax  the  memory  as  much  as  one  might  well 
imagine. 

In  Grade  Two,  a  few  words  are  written 
together  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  sense 
two  words  almost  simultaneously.  Only  three 
of  these  words  are  new  contractions  for  the 
reader  of  One  and  a  Half  Braille,  to,  into, 
and  by;  it  may  even  be  said  that  only  two  of 
these  are  new  for  when  the  reader  has  learned 
the  contraction  for  the  word  to  he  has  also 
learned  into  which  is  composed  of  to  and  in, 
the  latter  a  contraction  with  which  he  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar. 

•  Since  most  beginners  and  slow  readers 
lose  the  trend  of  thought  when  confronted 
with  long  sentences,  anything  which  increases 
the  speed  tends  to  make  reading  more  pleas¬ 
urable.  Blind  adults  who  cannot  learn  to 
“read”  usually  know  the  various  formations 
individually  but  fail  in  their  ability  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  large  number  of  them  quickly  enough 
to  carry  the  thought  conveyed  in  a  sentence. 
Anything  within  reason  which  will  aid  the 
reader  in  grasping  a  thought  more  rapidly, 
will  increase  his  chances  of  being  able  to  read 
and,  what  is  most  important,  to  enjoy  it.  In 
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the  writing  of  words  together,  the  stereotyper 
is  again  guided  by  rules  which  prevent  the 
words  from  being  joined  under  conditions 
which  might  be  confusing  to  the  reader. 
These  rules  also  preclude  any  danger  of  the 
contraction  to  being  read  as  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word  instead  of  as  a  complete  word 
joined  to  the  word  which  follows. 

It  is  true  that  one  very  often  hears  of  an 
expert  braille  reader  who  has  read  Grade 
One  and  a  Half  for  many  years  and  who  now 
claims  that,  since  the  system  has  been  changed 
to  Grade  Two,  he  can  no  longer  read  as 
rapidly.  The  fact  that  a  reader  of  many  yean’ 
experience  cannot  read  the  new  system  with 
equal  speed  is  quite  natural.  The  expert,  who 
has  read  a  great  deal  and  reads  rapidly,  has 
grown  accustomed  to  reading  words  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  a  series  of  symbols  used  to 
express  words;  he  recognizes  the  word  in  its 
entirety  and  changes  in  the  writing  of  the 
word  will,  naturally,  reduce  his  speed  until  | 
he  has  become  equally  familiar  with  the  new  . 
manner  of  expressing  it.  With  the  altered  I 
writing  of  words,  the  expert  is  compelled  to  I 
decipher  unfamiliar  individual  formations  I 
and  not  the  whole  word  which,  of  course, 
reduces  his  speed  until  he  has  become  equally 
familiar  with  the  new  writing  of  the  entire  I 
word.  The  reader  whose  speed  represents  i 
years  of  practice  should  not  compare  his  ; 
mastery  of  the  subject  with  something  to  . 
which  he  has  not  given  an  equal  amount  of  | 
practice.  Let  the  expert  reader  of  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  practice  Grade  Two  for  the  same  ^ 
number  of  years,  and  you  then  have  a  fair  * 
comparison.  Speed  in  anything  is  acquired  . 
through  constant  practice,  and  to  attain  the  I 
same  speed  in  something  different  requires  I 
an  equal  amount  of  practice.  The  chances 
arc  that  the  expert  reader  would  have  reached  ^ 
the  same  degree  of  rapidity  in  reading  Grade 
Two  in  far  less  time  than  was  required  to 
attain  it  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half;  with  the 
number  of  signs  in  each  word  so  greatly 
decreased,  his  speed  and  ability  to  read  words 
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as  a  whole  would  have  proportionately  in¬ 
creased.  Readers  accustomed  to  the  old  system 
will  read  the  new  one  more  slowly  at  first; 
but  the  newly  blinded  man,  learning  braille 
for  the  first  time  by  means  of  Grade  Two, 
will  learn  to  read  more  easily  than  if  he  were 
being  taught  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  man 
who  has  learned  to  read  Braille  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  and  the  man  who  has  yet  to 
learn  braille  represent  two  different  categories. 
It  takes  longer  to  learn  the  contractions  of 
Grade  Two  than  those  of  One  and  a  Half, 
but  by  learning  the  additional  contractions 
the  blinded  man’s  chances  of  really  being 
able  to  read  are  gready  increased. 

Two  factors  are  needed  in  reading  braille: 
the  mind  and  the  fingers.  The  average  person 
blinded  in  middle  or  late  life  may  not  be 
brilliant  and  may  not  have  a  good  memory; 
but,  if  he  has  an  average  mentality  and 
memory  his  mind  will  still  be  keener  and 
more  developed  than  his  sense  of  touch.  The 
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addidonal  contractions  of  Grade  Two  lessen 
the  work  for  the  weaker  faetdr.  If  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  memorize  the  signs  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  he  will  be  able  to 
memorize  the  signs  of  Grade  Two  because 
of  the  guiding  letters  used  in  the  contractions, 
and  he  will,  in  all  probability  learn  to  read 
more  easily  and  more  quickly.  Grade  Two 
offers  the  correct  proportions,  for  it  gives  the 
mind  the  greater  part  of  the  task  in  the 
beginning,  a  task  that  is  greatly  lessened  as 
the  reader  progresses  and  begins  to  memorize 
the  contractions  until  they  finally  become 
second  nature  to  him.  The  additional  time 
spent  in  the  learning  of  these  contractions  is 
time  well  spent  for,  when  the  contractions 
have  once  been  mastered,  the  tax  on  the  mind 
is  greatly  lessened  and  the  fingers  have  fewer 
signs  to  feel — ^fingers  which  have  not  a  keen 
sense  of  touch  and  should  be  given  the 
minimum  part  of  the  work  in  the  reading 
of  braille. 
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THE  USE  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE  AS  A 
TREATMENT  RESOURCE' 

By  H.  E.  Chamberlain,  m.d. 


In  the  session  on  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  there  were  several  features  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  may  well  serve  to  introduce  or 
qualify  the  use  of  mental  hygiene  as  a  treat¬ 
ment  resource.  In  one  paper*  particularly, 
the  emphasis  put  upon  attention  to  detail  was 
indeed  arresting.  Not  only  was  it  conclusively 
shown  that  details  were  important,  but  also 
it  was  demonstrated  that  minutiae  had  to  be 
attended  to  before,  during,  and  after  legis¬ 
lative  action  if  even  hope  for  progress  was  to 
be  lasting.  In  other  words,  it  wasn’t  enough  to 
get  an  enactment  after  having  won  over  or 
dissipated  the  opposition.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  provision  for  follow-up  to  see  that  the 
law  was  carried  out.  One  slip,  one  oversight, 
or  one  flaw  in  the  links  of  the  preventive 
scheme,  and  all  could  be  lost. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  new  concept — a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link — 
but  it  will  bear  repeating  and  should  be  kept 
in  mind  surely  if  mental  hygiene  is  to  have 
any  practical  application  in  any  treatment 
program  of  any  kind. 

Another  feature  of  the  first  session  which 
should  be  clarified  is  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  fear  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  creation  of  fear  went  a  long 
way  toward  sensitizing  children,  parents, 
and  teachers  to  the  need  of  preventive  meas¬ 
ures.  One  discussant  expressed  the  convic- 

^  Presented  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  June,  1938. 

2  “Organization  of  Social  Forces  for  Prevention  of 
Blindness’’ — ^Audrey  M.  Hayden,  Executive  Secretary, 
Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Discussant,  Helen  V.  Bary,  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Social  Security  Board,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


tion  that  to  challenge  an  adolescent  boy  with  1 
the  question,  “You  want  to  drive  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  don’t  you?”  tended  effectively  to 
make  many,  if  not  most,  boys  follow  out  the 
recommended  treatment  for  the  conservation 
or  restoration  of  sight.  No  one  can  truly 
deny  the  fact  that  such  a  challenge  will  have 
an  effect.  That  the  effect  will  always  be 
beneficial  or  constructive  is  highly  conjec¬ 
tural  though,  at  first  glance,  and  at  the  time, 
it  might  appear  that  the  one  so  frightened 
by  a  threat  of  inability  to  do  what  the  heart 
craved  most  would  do  any  or  everything  de¬ 
manded  in  order  to  still  see. 

It  may  appear  a  digression  to  speak  of  fear 
in  connection  with  a  subject  of  this  type,  but 
nevertheless,  since  blindness  (and  its  treat¬ 
ment)  has  vested  in  it  the  elements  of  fear 
for  all  of  us,  we  should  present  a  few  of  the 
more  basic  factors  of  fear  before  we  speak  of 
mental  hygiene. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  more  able 
investigators  that  whatever  we  are  made  to  do 
because  we  are  afraid  to  do  otherwise,  we  are 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  or  well-being, 
to  throw  off  or  deny  that  which  we  have  to  do 
as  soon  as  we  dare  to.  A  few  of  us  may  sub¬ 
stitute  other  things  of  another  nature  to  do, 
if  only  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  having  to  do 
the  thing  that  our  fear  has  coerced  us  into  i 
having  to  do.  A  simple  outline,  rather  didactic 
in  form,  illustrative  of  the  possible  reactions 
any  one  may  show  in  relation  to  fear — re¬ 
actions  which  are  really  of  a  protective  type— 
is  as  follows: 

I.  To  put  up  a  fight  and  seek  to  destroy 
that  which  is  frightening. 
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2.  To  take  flight  and  have  it  said  of  one, 
“There  he  goes,”  rather  than  “Here  he 
lies.”  (Most  conventional  states  condemn  this 
flight  as  cowardly,  but  actually  it  may  be 
courage  exemplified.  We  all  condemn  it  in 
others  for  it  truly  means  on  a  basic  level  that 
those  of  us  less  fleet  of  foot  are  left  behind  to 
be  attacked  perhaps  by  that  which  sought  to 
attack  the  one  who  ran  off  to  be  safe. 

3.  To  feint  or  make  out  that  flight  will 
occur  but  instead  catch  the  other  unarmed  or 
unprepared  or  off  guard  and  put  up  a  fight. 
(There  are  other  and  more  ingenious  appli¬ 
cations  of  feinting,  and  they  may  be  deci¬ 
phered  by  anyone,  depending  upon  one’s  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation). 

4.  To  faint  or  “play  possum”  until  the 
danger  is  over  or  the  mess  is  cleared  up  and 
then  “come  to”  after  having  been  spared. 
(This,  too,  is  condemned  by  all  of  us  who  are 
unable  to  faint  conveniently  and  therefore 
have  to  fight  or  flee  or  feint  or  clean  up  for 
those  in  whom  fainting  is  a  high  art). 

5.  To  forget — a  superficial  faint  so  com¬ 
mon  to  all  that  often  its  intimate  relationship 
to  fear  is  not  recognized — or  not  be  able  to 
recall  consciously  what  it  was  one  feared. 

6.  And  lastly  to  phantasy,  either  to  make 
the  fear  tiny  or  to  substitute  other  fears  of 
great  portent  and  thereby  be  regarded  as 
worthy  or  noble  for  bearing  up  under  such 
major  or  gross  attacks  which  would  have 
annihilated  any  one  else  in  a  jiffy.  (This 
last  method — to  phantasy — organized  society, 
afraid  also  maybe,  seeks  to  deprecate  or  dis¬ 
courage.  To  see  any  one  phantasy  is  rather 
alarming  for  those  of  us  who  have  found  it 
difficult  or  penalizing  to  phantasy.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  hard  to  control  or  check  and 
in  its  own  right  becomes  terrifying.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  one  flight  reserved  to 
anyone  and  on  a  road  on  which  few,  if  any, 
without  great  effort,  can  really  catch  up  to  or 
overtake  you. 

Those  of  you  experienced  in  the  treatment 
of  blindness  must  be  aware  of  the  fear  related 


thereto  and  be  heedful  lest  the  fear  itself  be¬ 
comes  disguised  to  such  an  extent' that  it  may 
never  be  effectively  controlled,  either  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  themselves  or  to  the  credit 
of  their  therapists. 

To  return  from  the  digression  to  the  main 
topic  of  this  presentation,  at  least  two  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  of  treatment  of  the 
blind  should  be  noted  before  we  may  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  application  of  mental  hygiene. 
The  first,  as  stressed  in  the  first  meeting  of 
this  committee,  is  the  enormous  need  that 
exists  for  other  professional  groups  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extent  of  the  problem  of  sight  con¬ 
servation  and  the  establishment  of  reliable 
facilities  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
blindness.  How  much  social  case  work  gen¬ 
erally  is  familiar  with  the  problems  related 
to  such  a  specific  condition  as  blindness,  I 
do  not  know.  In  the  field  of  education,  if  one 
quarter  of  the  reports  are  true  as  to  the  odd 
assortment  of  teachers  these  Boards  (of  Edu¬ 
cation)  have  sent  for  service  into  institutions 
for  the  blind,  they  can  allow  us  little  gratifi¬ 
cation.  At  times,  and  in  many  places,  it  would 
seem  as  though  some  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  and  their  policies  could  be  renovated 
and  still  be  far  from  perfect.  And  in  the 
medical  profession  itself  there  is  a  variance 
as  to  attitude  which  would  prevent  any  mental 
hygiene  concept  of  any  kind  from  operating 
long  to  the  benefit  of  anyone.  It  was  reported 
that  the  doctors  in  Kansas  were  most  co¬ 
operative  to  the  program  for  the  blind  there. 
The  attitude  of  the  physicians  of  Illinois  has 
been  revealed,  and,  were  I  in  a  position  to 
speak  knowingly  and  freely  of  the  attitude  of 
the  medical  professional  in  California,  it  could 
be  revealed  how  co-operative  the  Committee 
of  Ophthalmologists  had  been  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Blind  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare. 

One  need  only  recall  the  one  fact  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  who  graduate  from 
Class  A  medical  schools  go  out  to  practice 
with  less  than  six  weeks’  formal  training  in 
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diseases  of  the  eye,  and  even  so,  if  well  taught, 
are  convinced  that  without  further  specialized 
training  they  couldn’t  fit  a  pair  of  lenses  to 
anyone.  Most  State  Boards  of  Examiners  do 
not  ask  more  than  five  elementary  questions 
regarding  the  eye  before  granting  a  doctor  a 
license  to  practice.  Regardless  of  other  factors, 
and  including  those  in  which  reflections 
against  the  selfish  intent  of  the  profession  as 
a  whole  are  cast,  it  should  be  evident  to  any¬ 
one  that  the  problem  of  sightlessness  and  its 
social  or  economic  consequences  could  be 
extremely  baffling  to  any  profession  at  large 
so  trained  and  so  equipped. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  one 
that  is  directly  applicable  to  the  effectiveness 
of  any  hygienic  principle  to  be  practiced,  is 
the  use  of  the  blind  professionally,  either  as 
workers  or  as  demonstrators.  Elsewhere  in 
the  field  of  social  service,  and  specifically  in 
child  welfare  programs,  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  it  is  unwise  and  perhaps  even 
dangerous  to  use  client  families  or  children 
demonstratively  in  order  to  bestir  a  sluggish 
public  into  action  to  give  belabored  support. 
Whether  professional  service  per  se  is  per¬ 
fected  or  impaired  by  the  employment  of 
blind  teachers  and  workers  those  of  you 
actually  engaged  in  the  field  should  know. 
That  some  of  them  may  stimulate  their 
students  or  clients  to  courageous  effort  to 
minimize  or  neutralize  their  handicap  is 
rather  evident,  but  that  some  of  them  might 
flagrantly  discourage  or  antagonize  others 
should  be  recognized  too.  From  a  mental 
hygiene  viewpoint,  however,  the  important 
factor  is  the  problem  of  the  introduction  of 
additional  emotional  elements  which  may  be 
unmanageable  or  hazardous  when  therapy 
becomes  too  involved  by  the  method  of  ap¬ 
peal  of  coercion — “.  . . .  and  if  the  blind  lead 
the  blind  .  .  .  It  would  seem  that  the 
time  is  now  at  hand  for  a  thorough-going 

^“Let  them  alone,  they  be  blind  leaden  of  the  blind, 
and  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch.” — Matt,  iy.14. 


analysis  of  these  deep-seated  concepts  that 
were  established  in  days  long  ago.  If  these 
concepts  were  formulated  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  they  were  instituted  or  because  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  fear  engendered  and 
its  relationship  to  guilt  and  morality,  then, 
before  mental  hygiene  can  have  much  effect, 
these  issues  must  be  discussed  openly  and 
clarified  and  brought  up  to  date. 

In  this  paper  the  effect  of  strenuous  methods 
resorted  to  will  be  avoided.  Also  we  shall 
gloss  over  the  profound  influence  upon  the 
blind  themselves  when,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
it  has  appeared  imperative  that  they  them¬ 
selves  and  their  Seeing  Eye  dogs  be  displayed 
or  demonstrated  before  clubs  or  legislative 
committees  or  public  commissions  in  order  to 
sensitize  some  to  give  any  support  at  all  to 
the  welfare  of  the  blind.  It  should  be  a  bright  j 
day  for  all  when  this  strenuous  and  drastic  1 
practice  ceases  to  be  mandatory.  And  it  will  I 
be  even  brighter  when  effective  programs  for  • 
sight  conservation  and  the  prevention  of  ■ 
blindness  are  universally  consented  to,  and  f 
when  the  public  need  for  guilt  dissipation 
cannot  be  blandly  obscured  by  magnanimous  [ 
grants,  or  overtures  impulsively  made  after  I 
permanent  blindness  has  been  established. 

The  practical  application  of  mental  hygiene 
will  inevitably  rest  upon  the  workers  with  the 
blind.  From  dynamic  psychiatry  has  come  an 
explanation  of  the  reactions  that  occur  in  the 
presence  of  a  gross  defect  or  handicap.  A 
few  of  the  more  common  reactions  should  , 
also  be  present  in  blindness,  but  their  true  js 
recognition,  their  interplay  and  direction, 
will  have  to  depend  upon  the  ability  and  the 
persistence  of  the  professionally  trained. 

The  loss  of  sight  may  come,  as  you  know, 
to  anyone  at  birth,  or  gradually  in  relation  to 
some  disease,  or  abruptly  as  the  result  of  _ 
injury.  A  few  others  may  have  temporary 
blindness,  comparatively  rare,  and  in  most 
instances  they  respond  most  favorably  to  psy¬ 
chotherapy  of  an  intensive  nature.  Personally 
it  is  my  opinion,  from  general  experience  in 
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psychiatry  only,  that  the  typ^  of  mental 
hygiene  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  blind¬ 
ness  will  be  more  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  onset  of  blindness  (frustration  impact) 
than  upon  the  degree  of  general  handicap 
(frustration  endurance). 

In  cases  of  permanent  blindness,  as  in  any 
condition  involving  marked  trauma,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  in  any  mental  hygiene  pro¬ 
cedure  the  therapist  take  into  consideration 
the  individual’s  status  before  the  impairment 
occurred  and  how  much  this  status  has  been 
actually  affected  by  the  blindness.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  further  that,  whenever  any 
gross  defect,  physical  or  mental,  has  occurred, 
the  body  forthwith  begins  a  compensatory  or 
offsetting  mechanism  either  to  make  up,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  for  the  loss  sustained,  or  to 
minimize  the  function  of  the  part  destroyed. 
In  other  words,  other  body  parts  or  organs  or 
systems  not  only  must  carry  on  their  own 
primary  functions,  but  also  must  take  over 
as  much  as  possible  the  task  of  neutralizing 
the  loss  endured.  With  the  blind  this  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  acuity  of  hearing,  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  normal,  that  many  of  the  blind 
develop  and  are  aware  of  and  so  ably  dem¬ 
onstrate.  (If  hearing  isn’t  truly  more  acute, 
for  some,  at  least,  their  concentration  upwn 
sound  has  been  augmented.)  Another  ex¬ 
ample,  but  more  difficult  to  prove  except  by 
the  blind  themselves,  is  the  marked  increase 
of  vivid  imagination  and  sense  of  humor, 
often  readily  and  more  easily  cultivated  than 
the  seeing  can  acquire  it.. 

When  the  loss  of  sight  is  gradual  and  an¬ 
ticipated  over  a  long  period  of  time,  one  may 
lessen  the  acuteness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
defect  by  acquiring  training  or  skill  which  may 
in  a  way  bring  about  a  feeling  of  comparative 


the  initial  shock  and  the  ultimate  enforced 

(acceptance  of  permanent  blindness,  esp)ecially 
when  brought  about  suddenly  by  accident 
!  and  with  or  without  accompanying  injury 
(disfigurement),  the  major  portion  of  ad¬ 


justment  must  be  borne  almost  entirely  at 
first  by  the  blinded  one  himself.' No  known 
current  mental  hygiene  technique  can  px)ssibly 
p)enetrate  the  barrier  that  the  body  and  mind 
together  in  pursuit  of  protection  suddenly 
erect.  Such  mental  hygiene  agents  as  sym¬ 
pathy  and  compassion,  which  may  help  in 
most  catastrophes,  are  in  this  situation  ex¬ 
tremely  sup)erficial  and  non-effective  and,  if 
extended  for  long,  may  be  actually  malicious. 

Whatever  mental  hygiene  means  either  to 
the  blind  or  to  the  workers  for  the  blind,  it 
should  not  be  regarded  as  something  foreign 
and  apart  from  the  general  treatment  plan. 
For  example,  and  illustrating  a  small  segment 
only  of  the  main  problem,  if  the  initial  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  eye  is  faulty  or  unreliable  or 
the  true  condition  made  controversial,  it 
should  be  stated  that  doubt  and  distrust  are 
bound  to  develop.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  may 
even  encourage  some  to  exaggerate  their  con¬ 
dition  or  have  relatives  enter  into  collusion 
with  them.  These  doubts  and  intrigues  are 
not  conducive  to  confidence  between  workers 
and  clients,  and  without  confidence  mental 
hygiene  can  never  be  very  effective  nor  serve 
as  a  treatment  resource. 

Mental  hygiene  as  a  treatment  resource  is 
dep>endent  upx)n  a  sup)erior  and  ethical  oph¬ 
thalmology  which  is  available  to  all.  If  the 
fundamental  medical  service  is  questionable, 
so,  too,  will  the  mental  hygiene  be  likewise. 
But  any  procedure  that  will  lessen  the  shock 
of  blindness  and  encourage  rehabilitative  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be  potentially  accepted  as  hygienic- 
ally  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
hygiene.  True  technical  skills  in  the  field  of 
psychiatry  can  assist  relatives  who  often  are 
so  bewildered  and  distressed  that  the  blind 
themselves  have  to  claim  falsely  that  their 
handicap  is  less  than  it  is.  These  same  techni¬ 
cal  skills  may  also  aid  the  blind  to  develop 
trustworthy  means  by  which  one  may  avoid 
becoming  helpless  or  entering  into  a  state  of 
hopoless  renunciation  of  any  participation  in 
productive  or  artistic  life  whatsoever. 
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Ordinarily  anyone  seriously  handicapped 
may  make  life  acceptable,  if  not  downright 
pleasurable,  by  developing  a  zeal  or  fervor 
for  specific  pursuits  or  by  sharing  with  others 
in  the  chase  of  an  exciting  cause  or  campaign. 
Still  another  means  whereby  one  may  obtain 
wholesome  satisfactions  in  life  if  markedly 
handicapped  is  to  be  sufficiently  submissive — 
like  many  healthy  and  robust  persons  are — 
so  that  others  may  come  to  depend  on  one 
and  not  be  antagonized.  With  some  practice 
and  not  much  effort  a  blind  person  could,  it 
is  conceivable,  be  detached  enough  from  petty 
distractions  and  feuds  and  personal  rivalries 
that  his  counsel  and  opinions  would  be  greatly 
desired.  Thus  indirectly  would  one’s  partici¬ 
pation  be  made  important.  And  the  last 
means,  which  rehabilitation  programs  for  the 
blind  have  long  utilized,  is  the  assistance 
given  whereby  the  handicaps  serve  to  elevate 
one  to  a  position  of  prestige  or  power  by  the 
practice  of  sensitive  skills  in  music,  fine  handi¬ 


craft,  and  the  like.  (Perhaps  it  is  a  distortion 
of  this  very  means  that  has  given  popularity 
to  the  practice  of  having  the  blind  appear 
before  clubs  and  commissions  to  demonstrate 
how  far  a  delayed  aid  may  make  it  seem  that 
voluntary  generosity  anywhere  connotes  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  to  both  donor  and  recipient.) 

Cursory  as  this  presentation  is  the  following 
conclusions  are  in  order:  (i)  Mental  hygiene 
to  be  effective  as  a  treatment  resource  in  the 
problem  of  blindness  must  be  regarded  as  an 
integral  part  of  an  entire  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  (2)  Professional  clarification  and  evalu¬ 
ation  of  pioneering  practices  now  obsolete, 
though  practical  and  effective,  should  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  the  interpretation  of  human  con¬ 
duct  motivated  by  gross  handicap  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  newer  concepts  of  emo¬ 
tional  life.  (3)  Fuller  acceptance  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  customary  means  wherein  pres¬ 
tige  and  power  for  the  blind  may  be  non- 
exploitatiously  determined  and  established. 
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On  September  30,  1937,  no  civilian  blind  per¬ 
son  in  Canada  was  in  receipt  of  a  government 
pension  on  account  of  blindness.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1938,  just  one  year  later,  3,959  blind 
Canadians  received  pension  checks.  This 
means  that  over  38  per  cent  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  blind  people  of  Canada  are  now  in 
receipt  of  a  regular  income  as  a  result  of 
pension  legislation. 

The  income  is  not  large.  The  maximum 
pension  in  Canada  is  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
the  average  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine¬ 
teen  dollars.  The  main  qualifications  are 
simple.  The  recipient  of  a  pension  for  the 
blind  must  be  over  forty  years  of  age;  must 
be  a  Canadian  citizen;  must  have  resided  in 
Canada  for  twenty  years;  must  have  lived  in 
the  province  in  which  he  receives  the  pension 
for  five  years  prior  to  his  application;  and 
must  come  within  the  definition  of  blindness, 
which  in  Canada,  may  be  defined  roughly  as 
“having  less  than  10  per  cent  vision.”  Single 
blind  persons  are  permitted  to  have  an  in¬ 
come  of  two  hundred  dollars  before  the  pen¬ 
sion  is  adversely  affected,  and  married  persons 
may  receive  income  to  the  amount  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  before  deductions  are  made 
from  the  twenty-dollar-a-month  maximum. 

The  establishment  of  pensions  in  Canada 
was  long  delayed.  In  order  to  understand  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  securing 
the  necessary  legislation,  some  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  and  political  aspects  of  the 
.  country  is  necessary.  The  ten  thousand  blind 
people  in  Canada  are  spread  over  an  area 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
,  wide-spread  distribution  not  only  made  it 
difficult  to  arouse  the  general  public  to  the 
need  of  pension  legislation  for  the  blind,  but 


presented  a  definite  obstacle  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
people  themselves.  Mass  meetings  of  any  im¬ 
pressive  numbers  of  blind  people,  such  as 
could  be  arranged  in  New  York  or  London, 
in  order  to  call  public  attention  to  their  plight, 
were  not  practicable.  This  geographical  diffi¬ 
culty  was  so  effective  that  it  was  not  until  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
formed,  just  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  in  Canada  first  obtained  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  “blind 
problem.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  complicated 
detail  concerning  the  political  situation,  but 
it  had  a  very  important  bearing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
pensions,  and  some  explanation  is  called  for. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  federation  of 
states,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Canada, 
provinces,  the  set-up  being  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  United  States.  The  nine  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada,  however,  have  less  legisla¬ 
tive  power  than  the  individual  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  there  is  a  constant 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  definite  fields 
of  legislation  occupied  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Ottawa  and  the  different  provincial 
legislatures,  respectively.  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  reluctant  to  invade  the  fields 
usually  assumed  to  be  the  exclusive  territory 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  provinces,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  comes  to  new  legislation  which 
involves  the  expenditure  of  money,  hesitate  to 
act,  in  the  hope  that  the  central  government 
may  shoulder  the  responsibility.  Long  after  it 
was  generally  accepted  by  the  public  that 
something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  pensions  for  the  blind,  the  provincial 
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governments  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Dominion  government  should  undertake  the 
task,  and  the  Dominion  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  the  matter  as  a  provincial 
responsibility. 

In  the  spring  of  1937,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  had  become  so  acute  that  the  matter 
of  pensions  for  the  blind  could  not  longer  be 
dealt  with  by  the  simple  expedient  of  post¬ 
poning  it.  The  Dominion  government  had 
agreed  that,  if  the  provinces  were  willing  to 
assume  some  share  of  the  cost  and  the  task  of 
administering  the  legislation,  an  amendment 
would  be  made  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
providing  that  the  provisions  of  that  act,  with 
some  small  alterations,  should  be  applied  to 
blind  people  over  the  age  of  forty.  Practi¬ 
cally,  the  blind  pensioner  in  Canada  receives 
the  old  age  pension,  but  he  receives  it  at  the 
age  of  forty  instead  of  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  division  of  authority  as  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  provinces  is  rather  interest¬ 
ing.  The  Dominion  government  pays  75  per 
cent  of  the  pensions;  the  provinces  25  per 
cent.  The  regulations  which  govern  the  act 
are  administered  by  the  welfare  departments 
of  the  provinces.  The  question  as  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  any  applicant  is  a  joint  affair,  the 
provincial  authorities  accepting  responsibility 
for  the  qualifications  relating  to  age,  naturali¬ 
zation,  income,  and  residence,  and  the 
Dominion  reserving  to  itself  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  as  far  as  degree  of  blindness 
is  concerned. 

The  Dominion  legislation  providing  for 
pensions  for  the  blind  is  not  imposed  arbi¬ 
trarily  on  the  different  provinces,  but  has 
been  made  effective  by  agreement  between  the 
central  government  and  the  government  of 
each  of  the  nine  provinces.  In  this  way  the 
legal  rights  of  the  provinces  have  not  been 
interfered  with,  but  the  provision  of  pen¬ 
sions  has  been  made  uniform  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Considering  all  the  factors  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  pension  system 


amongst  the  blind  in  Canada,  the  celerity  with  f 
which  it  was  put  into  operation  is  rather  sur-  j 
prising.  The  act  was  passed  on  March  22,  ! 

1937,  and  on  October  i  of  that  year  the  first  | 
pensions  were  paid.  Within  the  space  of  one  j 
year,  3,850  blind  persons  had  been  placed  on  \ 
the  pension  list,  and  although  this  is  not  the  j 
complete  and  final  number,  it  is  safe  to  as-  | 
sume  that  this  figure  will  not  be  increased  by  r 
more  than  a  small  percentage.  It  took  some  | 
months  for  all  the  agreements  between  the  ■ 
Federal  and  Provincial  governments  to  be  I 
adjusted  and  signed  and,  in  one  or  two  of  the 
provinces,  this  necessary  preliminary  work 
was  not  finished  until  the  spring  of  this  year. 
When  the  machinery  for  handling  the  pen-  \ 
sions  was  first  set  in  motion,  the  government  I 
had  no  catalogue  of  blind  people;  there  was  \ 
no  record  on  file  in  Ottawa  showing  the  I 
names,  addresses,  and  numbers  of  blind  peo-  | 
pie.  The  only  records  extant  were  those  which  | 
had  been  compiled  by  the  Canadian  National  j 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  organization,  in  ^ 
the  course  of  its  twenty  years  of  existence,  had  ^ 
made  a  serious  effort  to  compile  a  complete  | 
list  of  blind  Canadians,  and  it  was  from  the  ■ 
data  extracted  from  these  files,  that  the  Gov-  I 
ernment  was  enabled  to  distill  a  general  idea  t 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  problem  to  be  faced 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  service  about  to  I 
be  embarked  upon.  The  Institute  records  t 
were,  of  course,  not  fully  complete,  as  there  is  j 
no  law  requiring  registration  with  the  Insti-  j 
tute,  and  in  some  of  the  more  unsettled  parts  I 
of  the  country,  there  were  many  blind  people  [ 
concerning  whom  nothing  was  known.  ! 

However,  the  Institute  files,  containing  as 
they  did,  full  details  concerning  the  age, 
physical  fitness,  eye  condition,  and  general 
circumstances  of  the  great  bulk  of  blind 
Canadians,  were  of  invaluable  assistance  to  I 
the  pension  authorities.  It  gave  them  a  basis 
to  work  upon  which,  had  it  not  been  avail¬ 
able,  would  have  resulted  in  prolonged  delay  ^ 
and  the  creation  of  machinery  which  it  would 
have  taken  months  to  make  effective.  As  it 
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was,  the  oculists  who  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  eyes  of  pension  applicants  were 
in  immediate  possession  of  data  which  ren¬ 
dered  their  work  comparatively  simple,  and 
resulted  in  the  handling  of  most  of  the  ap¬ 
plications  within  a  few  months.  It  was  the 
co-ordination  of  the  work  of  an  efficient 
private  agency  and  an  interested  state  depart¬ 
ment  which  made  the  result  possible.  There 
was  complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  the  information  placed  in 
their  hands  by  the  Institute,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  Institute  officials,  there  was  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  effort  being  made  by  those  who 
were  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
!  of  the  Act.  The  head  office  of  the  Institute 
j  at  Toronto  worked  in  close  co-operation  with 
\  the  Federal  authorities  at  Ottawa,  and  in  each 
j  of  the  provincial  capitals  the  local  branch  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
J  Blind  co-operated  in  full  measure  with  the 
,  provincial  authorities.  The  whole  plan  worked 
smoothly.  The  Canadian  pension  system  was 
established  with  a  minimum  of  confusion 
and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

There  are  two  questions  which  naturally 
occur  to  those  who  are  interested  in  blind  wel¬ 
fare  work:  “How  have  pensions  affected  the 
recipients?”  and  “How  have  pensions  affected 
I  the  agencies  interested  in  blind  welfare?” 
j  It  is  probably  too  early  to  gauge  the  full 
i  effect  of  pensions  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
!  are  the  beneficiaries,  but  a  few  main  results 
are  immediately  obvious.  The  benefit  to  city 
dwellers  is  not  considerable  from  a  monetary 
standpoint.  Most  of  those  who  were  eligible 
for  the  pension  were  in  receipt  of  some  form 
of  relief  and,  in  such  cases,  the  pension  prac¬ 
tically  took  the  place  of  the  former  income, 
i  To  these  people  the  pension  did  bring  some 
__  less  tangible,  but  still  quite  important,  bene- 
*  fits.  It  made  their  income  permanent  and  se¬ 
cure.  It  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  municipal  relief  and  having  their 
entire  domestic  affairs  under  the  supervision 
of  some  urban  social  worker  or  municipal  de- 
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partment.  They  were  in  receipt  of  a  regular 
monthly  check  as  a  legal  right  and  not  as  a 
grudgingly  dispensed  dole.  To  a  great  many 
who  were  earning  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
by  doing  home-work  or  handling  a  newspaper 
route  or  by  casual  jobs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
it  brought  an  additional  income  which  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  much  better  standard  of 
living  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

It  was  to  the  blind  people  in  the  rural  areas 
and  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  however, 
that  the  pensions  were  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
In  such  localities  in  Canada,  relief  is  either 
unorganized  or  carried  on  in  such  an  in¬ 
effective  manner  that  destitute  people  are  prac¬ 
tically  dependent  on  spasmodic  charity.  Blind 
men  and  women,  without  homes  or  friends, 
have  found  the  pension  a  Godsend.  In  many 
cases,  blind  people,  who  had  no  capital  or  in¬ 
come,  were  cared  for  by  relatives  or  friends. 
They  were  not  actually  suffering  from  want, 
but  they  were  in  a  most  uncomfortable 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  self¬ 
esteem.  In  many  of  these  homes  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  were  none  too  abundant.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  ability  of  the  blind 
person  to  contribute  fifteen  or  eighteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  to  the  family  income,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  have  a  dollar  or  two  to  spend 
on  something  outside  the  bare  requirements 
essential  to  keeping  body  and  soul  together, 
has  literally  transformed  his  life.  On  many  a 
farm,  where  it  had  been  difficult  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  the  regular  receipt  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  check  for  twenty  dollars  simply 
meant  that  the  blind  member  of  the  family, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  on  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  became  a  boarder  of 
more  than  casual  consequence.  Taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  it  is  probably  true 
that  no  money  spent  in  the  Dominion  pro¬ 
duces  finer  results  in  human  happiness  than 
the  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  are  now  finding  their  way  into  the 
pockets  of  blind  people  whose  pockets  were 
not  accustomed  to  anything  but  empty  hands. 
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The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  extends  a  variety  of  services  to 
every  part  of  the  Dominion,  is  dependent  on 
government  grants  and  private  donations  for 
its  revenue.  It  was  thought  by  some  of  those 
interested  in  its  welfare  that  the  inauguration 
of  pensions  might  mark  the  withdrawal  of 
public  support  from  the  organization.  It  was 
felt  that  the  public  and  the  local  governing 
bodies  might  conceive  the  idea  that,  now  that 
blind  people  were  in  receipt  of  pensions,  there 
would  be  no  further  need  for  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Institute.  Fortunately,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  of  any  such  effect.  The 
public  are  generally  aware  that  the  main 
business  of  the  Institute  is  to  find  employ¬ 


ment  for  the  employable  blind;  to  provide  all  | 
blind  people  with  library  service,  home  teach-  j 
ing,  and  general  social  service,  and  to  carry  j 
on  its  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness;  | 
and  they  also  realize  that  the  pensions  granted  | 
to  the  blind  who  are  unable  to  work  do  ‘ 
nothing  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  these 
services.  At  the  time  that  pensions  were  being 
advocated,  it  was  the  contention  of  officials  of 
the  Institute  that  the  granting  of  pensions  ’ 

would  leave  the  Institute  more  freedom  in  j 

the  fields  where  it  was  most  needed,  and  that 
contention  has  been  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  revenue  of  the  Institute  has  not  lessened; 
it  is  probable  that  public  interest  in  it  has 
increased.  \ 


A  SCHEME  OF  COLLECTIVE  WORK  FOR 
THE  ITALIAN  BLIND 

By  Giovanni  C.  Valiani 


Ever  since  the  beginning,  in  1920,  of  that 
great  movement  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Italian  blind,  known  as  the  Union  of  the 
Italian  Blind,  with  which  is  associated  the 
name  of  a  generous  man,  the  war-blinded 
Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  it  was  felt  that 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  suitable 
and  remunerative  work  for  the  mass  of  the 
blind  people,  those  who  did  not  qualify  for 
the  musical  profession,  for  massage,  or  for 
an  intellectual  occupation. 

At  that  time  the  situation  of  the  sightless 
manual  workers  in  Italy  was  a  dreary  one  in¬ 
deed.  The  young  blind,  it  is  true,  received  in 
the  institutions  a  nominal  training  in  the 
very  few  trades  which  were  then  open  to 
them;  but  after  they  left  school  no  helping 
hand  was  extended  to  smooth  out  their  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  ease  for  them  the  struggle  for  life. 
It  happened  that  a  small  number  of  blind 
people  of  unusual  energy,  meeting  with  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances  in  their  communities, 
were  able  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
trades  they  had  learned  or  in  new  trades,  but 
the  others  were  likely  never  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  ultimately  they  became  a 
dead  weight  on  society,  either  going  to  live 
in  asylums  or  falling  into  the  ultimate  misery 
of  mendicancy. 

The  sheltered  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  existed  in  some  large  cities  were  so 
few  in  number  as  to  merit  no  mention  here, 
and,  moreover,  in  those  workshops,  which 
were  supported  by  charity,  the  wages  paid  to 
blind  workers  were  extremely  low.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
the  blind  people  were  gloomy  and  practically 
without  hope. 


Then  came  Captain  Nicolodi,  who,  having 
at  heart  the  emancipation  of  all  the  visually 
handicapped  through  work  and  effort,  evolved 
the  plan  which  he  was  later  called  upon  to 
translate  into  a  splendid  reality. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  his  achievement  in 
this  connection.  Some  years  ago  Captain 
Nicolodi  requested  a  personal  interview  with 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Government,  Musso¬ 
lini,  and  this  was  the  long-awaited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  him  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
employment  of  the  blind  with  a  benevolent 
and  understanding  statesman.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  of  the  Italian  Blind  pointed 
out  that  the  greatest  wish  of  his  fellow-blind 
was  to  be  given  work  and  that  this  was  their 
only  hope  of  escaping  isolation  and  becoming 
active  members  of  the  reborn  nation.  Two 
possibilities  were  discussed  by  which  the  oc¬ 
cupational  problem  could  be  attacked:  (i)  to 
secure  employment  for  the  blind  in  general 
industry;  (2)  to  carry  out  a  special  plan  of 
employment  presented  by  Nicolodi  himself, 
to  make  which  effective  government  assistance 
was  urgently  required.  Although  the  first 
solution  was  considered  preferable,  the  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  prevailing  in  industry, 
owing  to  the  world  depression  and  the  large 
numbers  of  unemployed,  prevented  the  two 
men  from  adopting  it;  accordingly,  the  second 
proposal  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  further 
consideration.  A  commission  was  later  set  up 
to  study  the  project  proposed  by  Nicolodi, 
and  their  painstaking  work  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  establishing  the  Ent^ 
NazionaU  di  Lavoro  per  i  Ciechi,  that  is, 
the  National  Agency  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Blind.  The  chief  points  of  this  Act,  which 
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is,  in  effect,  the  labor  charter  of  the  Italian 
blind,  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  The 
blind  are  to  be  given  full  right  to  work  so  as 
to  become  useful  and  self-respecting  citizens. 
With  this  aim  in  view  the  National  Agency 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Italian  Blind  is 
created  by  royal  decree.  (2)  The  immediate 
purpose  of  the  Agency  is  to  establish,  in  va¬ 
rious  districts  of  the  Italian  territory,  factories 
and  workshops  where  blind  persons  can  be 
employed.  (3)  As  it  is  realized  that  not  all 
the  operations  in  these  industrial  plants  can 
be  performed  by  the  blind,  the  National 
Agency  is  permitted,  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  its  enterprise  and  explore  new  fields 
of  occupation  for  the  sighdess,  to  employ  an 
auxiliary  sighted  personnel,  selected  prefera¬ 
bly  from  among  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  World  War  and  of  the  Fascist  Revolution, 
to  perform  all  those  processes  of  the  work 
which  are  unsuitable  for  blind  workers,  either 
because  of  their  handicap  or  because  of  the 
requirements  of  industrial  efficiency.  (4)  The 
public  authorities  are  required  by  law  to  buy 
from  the  National  Agency  at  least  one-tenth 
of  the  products  they  purchase  which  are 
manufactured  by  the  blind,  provided  that  the 
prices  of  the  said  articles  be  fixed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  those  prevailing  in  the  competitive 
market. 

As  will  be  imderstood,  the  publication  of 
this  Act  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  people  of  Italy  great  hopes 
for  a  better  future,  although  it  is  realized 
that  many  years  must  elapse  before  the  grad¬ 
ual  absorption  of  the  great  mass  of  the  blind 
into  the  scheme  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Union  of  the  Italian  Blind,  to  which 
was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
the  employment  scheme,  had  previously  raised 
the  first  instalment  of  capital  to  be  invested  in 
the  undertaking  through  the  medium  of  a 
national  lottery,  approved  by  the  government, 
which  produced  the  sum  of  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  lira.  Modest  though  it  was,  this  capital 
made  possible,  in  1936,  the  beginning  of  the 


work  of  the  National  Agency  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  Blind,  and,  in  the  first  | 
year  after  its  establishment,  six  different  in-  [ 
dustries  in  three  separate  centers  began  regu-  ^ 
lar  work.  i 

After  the  scheme  had  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  the  published  report  was  submitted  for 
the  approval  of  II  Duce  who  expressed  his  i 
satisfaction  with  it.  The  remainder  of  this 
article  is  taken  from  this  first  report. 

The  National  Agency  for  the  Employment  1 
of  the  Blind  employs  in  its  plants  only  indi¬ 
viduals  of  normal  constitution.  Since  the  en-  t 
terprise  is  established  on  the  basis  of  indus-  | 
trial  efficiency  and  not  on  charity,  the  workers  I 
are  paid  according  to  their  production,  and 
no  augmentation  of  wages  can  be  given  them  : 
to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  skill  or  other  ■ 
inefficiencies.  As  the  production  of  a  blind  ^ 
worker  is  estimated  to  be  only  one-half  of  | 
that  of  a  sighted  worker  on  the  same  job,  E 
various  means  were  sought  to  remedy  this  [ 
fundamental  inferiority:  Careful  selection  of  r 
the  workers,  rationalization  of  the  methods  [ 
of  production  and  of  the  distribution  of  the 
work  among  blind  and  sighted  employees, 
and  above  all,  the  obtaining  of  facilities  and  ! 
fiscal  privileges  from  the  Government.  In 
this  connection  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  , 
mention  here  that  the  state  railroads  transport  • 
at  half-rates  all  raw  materials  addressed  to  the  | 
Agency  and  all  manufactured  goods  coming  ; 
from  it.  Among  the  many  difficulties  con-  | 
fronting  the  National  Agency  in  the  first  year  i 
of  its  activity  were  the  training  of  blind  1 
workers,  and  their  psychological  prepwration  ! 
for  the  duties  of  a  collective  undertaking, 
upon  the  success  of  which  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  employment  for  j 
the  blind  and  its  justification  to  the  public 
depended. 

Industries  of  the  National  Agency  are  as  ' 
yet  located  only  in  three  large  cities,  and 
therefore  a  number  of  blind  workers  have  to 
be  removed  from  their  home  communities  and 
established  in  those  cities.  A  difficulty,  not  to 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  AND  SIGHTED  EMPLOYEES 
AND  WAGE  SCALES 


BUND  EMPLOYEES 

SIGHTED  EMPLOYEES 

NO. 

WAGES  (in  lira) 

NO. 

WAGES  (in  URa) 

Shoe  factory,  Florence 

27 

9  to  13 

81 

13  to  27 

Spinning  mill,  Florence 

Paper  bag  factory  (for  cement 

7 

8.30  to  9.30 

10 

8.35  to  12 

industry),  Florence 

30 

9  to  15 

6 

6  to  15 

Brush  factory,  Milan 

45 

5  to  17 

7 

5  to  17 

Knitting  workshop,  Rome 

14 

9.65 

23 

8.75 

Knitting  workshop,  Florence 

33 

9  to  15 

56 

6  to  15 

be  minimized,  arose  from  the  necessity  of 
finding  urban  accommodations,  economi¬ 
cally  and  environmentally  adapted  to  this 
group  of  workers.  The  National  Agency  at¬ 
tacked  the  problem  in  two  different  ways 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case: 
(i)  By  giving  employment  to  a  seeing  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  the  blind  worker,  thus 
preventing  his  being  isolated  and  raising  his 
economic  potentiality;  (2)  by  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  member  of  a  family  which  con¬ 
sented  to  take  care  of  a  blind  pensioner.  This 
arrangement  proved  to  be  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  the  blind  workers  found  in  these 
families  friendly  relations  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  opportunities  for  marriage. 

The  statistical  data  shown  above  will  give, 
I  hope,  a  vivid  picture  of  the  interesting  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  the  National  Agency  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Blind.  Beside  each 
industry  is  given  the  number  of  blind  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  scale  (from  minimum  to  maxi¬ 
mum)  of  their  wages,  followed  by  the  number 
of  sighted  employees  and  their  scale  of  wages. 

These  figures,  in  which  the  blind  show  a 
numerical  minority,  are  explained  by  the  fact 


that  a  longer  training  period  is  required  for 
sightless  laborers,  and,  in  some  of  the  recendy 
tried  industries,  the  operations  which  can  be 
done  by  blind  workers  are  rather  limited.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  in  the  future  a  better 
numerical  balance  will  be  established  in  the 
favor  of  the  blind  employees.  The  total  out¬ 
put  of  the  National  Agency  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  in  the  first  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  over  eight  million  lira. 

These  results,  obtained  in  a  period  of  spe¬ 
cial  economic  difficulties  in  Italy  are,  how¬ 
ever,  so  encouraging  as  to  inspire  faith  in 
the  further  advancement  of  the  pioneer  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  can  now  place  full  confidence 
in  the  words  of  President  Nicolodi,  who  ex¬ 
pects  that,  in  time,  some  thousands  of  Italian 
blind  persons  will  find  places  in  the  new 
scheme  of  employment. 

If  one  adds  to  this  system  of  collective  labor 
the  great  effort  which  is  being  made,  through 
a  commission  newly  set  up  by  the  Union  of 
the  Italian  Blind,  to  direct  talented  blind  per¬ 
sons  toward  individual  lines  of  endeavor,  we 
can  proudly  state  that  the  Italian  blind  have 
entered  upon  the  path  to  social  rehabilitation. 
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EYE  CONDITIONS  AMONG  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  BLIND,  1936-37 

A  Report  for  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

By  C.  Edith  Kerby  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay 


At  the  request  of  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  con¬ 
tinued  the  annual  compilation  of  statistics  on 
eye  conditions  among  pupils  in  schools  for 


the  blind,  and  the  figures  for  the  school  year 
1936-37  appear  below. 

Twenty-nine  schools,  with  a  total  of  3,524 
pupils  are  included  in  these  tabulations,  a  con¬ 
siderable  increase  over  the  previous  year. 


Table  I.  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY,  1936-37 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 

AU  schools — Total . 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arkansas  Colored  School  for  the  Blind . 

Arthur  Sunshine  Home  and  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind . 

Chicago  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Braille  Classes . 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  (Colored  Department) _ 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind^ . 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

Louisiana  State  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind  (Colored) . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind . 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  (Department  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf).. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind^ . 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Blind^ . 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind . 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Eiducation  of  the  Blind . 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  White . 

North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  Colored  Department 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind* . 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind . 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind . 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind . 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind . 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind . 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind . 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind . 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 
TOTAL  MALES  FEMALES 


3,524 

no 

16 

22 

73 

36 

56 

71 

29 

205 

183 

79 

45 

84 

35 

175 

76 

124 

207 

157 

205 

83 

204 

145 

232 

279 

165 

105 

164 

159 


2,051 

65 

8 

12 

39 

24 

36 

38 

19 

115 

107 

48 

30 

44 
18 

112 

45 
76 

129 

83 

138 
45 

128 

74 

131 

139 
101 

63 

100 

84 


1,473 

45 

8 

10 

34 

12 

20 

33 

10 

90 

76 

31 

15 

40 

17 

63 
31 
48 
78 

74 
67 
38 
76 
71 

101 

140 

64 
42 
64 

75 


‘Not  including  sight-esving  class  pupils. 
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Table  IIa.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— ETIOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION 

PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 


ETIOLOGICAL  FACTORS  PUPILS  PUPILS 

AU  causes — Total .  3,524  100.0 

Infectious  Diseases . 911  25.8 

Diphtheria .  4  .1 

Gonorrhea  (excluding  ophthalmia  neonatorum) .  18  .5 

Measles .  36  1.0 

Meningitis .  63  1.8 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum .  372  10.6 

Scarlet  fever .  12  .3 

Septicemia .  7  .2 

Smallpox .  2  (a) 

Syphilis .  167  4.8 

Trachoma .  21  .6 

Tuberculosis .  12  .3 

Typhoid  fever .  3  .1 

Other  infections,  specified .  33  .9 

Infections,  not  specified .  161  4.6 

Traumatic  and  Chemical  Injuries .  317  9.0 

Play  or  sport .  171  4.9 

Household  activities .  9  .3 

Street  and  traffic  accidents .  17  .5 

Injuries  incidental  to  surgical  procedures .  1  (a) 

Birth  injuries .  16  .4 

Other  non-industrial  injuries,  specified .  54  1.6 

Non-industrial  injuries,  not  specified .  46  1.3 

Industrial  injuries  (trauma) .  1  (a) 

Injuries,  not  specified .  2  (a) 

Toxic  Poisoning .  3  .1 

Alcohol  (denatured,  etc.) .  1  (a) 

Other  toxic  poisonings,  specified .  1  (a) 

Toxic  poisonings,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Neoplasms .  89  2.5 

N on-infectious  Systemic  Diseases .  57  1.6 

Nephritis  and  other  kidney  diseases .  1  (a) 

Vascular  diseases .  1  (a) 

Non-infectious  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system .  30  .9 

Diseases  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth .  1  (a) 

Other  systemic  diseases,  specified .  18  .5 

Systemic  diseases,  not  specified .  6  .2 

Congenital  and  Hereditary .  1,655  47.0 

Congenital  origin,  cause  not  determined .  1,219  34.6 

Hereditary  and  familial .  421  12.0 

Consanguinity .  15  .4 

Etiology  not  specified .  492  14.0 

Unknown  to  science .  64  1.8 

Undetermined  by  physician .  305  8.7 

Not  specified .  123  3.5 

(•)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS-TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR 

All  causes — Total . 

Eyeball . 

Hypertension  (glaucoma) . 

Myopia . 

Other  refractive  errors,  specified . 

Refractive  errors,  not  specified . 

Amblyopia  ex  anopsia  (squint) . 

Other  motor  anomalies,  specified . 

Albinism . 

Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) . 

Megalophthalmos . 

Microphthal  mos . 

Aniridia . 

Coloboma . . 

Other  developmental  anomalies,  specified . 

Developmental  anomalies,  not  specified . 

Disorganized,  atrophic,  phthisic  eyeball . 

Other  degenerative  changes,  specified . 

Degenerative  changes,  not  specified . 

Panophthalmitis  and  endophthalmitis . 

Other  affections  of  the  eyeball,  specified . 

Affections  of  the  eyeball,  not  specified . 

Conjunctiva . 

Conjunctivitis . 

Other  affections  of  conjunctiva,  specified . 

Cornea . 

Interstitial  keratitis . 

Keratoconjunctivitis,  phlyctenular . 

Keratitis,  not  specified . 

Ulcerative  keratitis . 

Pannus . 

Other  affections  of  the  cornea,  specified . 

Affections  of  the  cornea,  not  specified . 

Iris  and  Ciliary  Body . 

Iridocyclitis . 

Iritis . 

Sympathetic  ophthalmitis . 

Other  affections  of  the  iris  and  ciliary,  specified 

Crystalline  Lens . 

Lens  opacity  (cataract) . 

Dislocated  lens . 


PER  CENT 

NO.  OF 

OF  TOTAL 

PUPILS 

PUPILS 

3,524 

100.0 

1,173 

33.3 

3 

.1 

123 

3.5 

56 

1.6 

3 

.1 

10 

.3 

2 

(a) 

47 

1.3 

12 

.3 

238 

6.8 

51 

1.4 

17 

.5 

32 

.9 

237 

6.8 

17 

.5 

227 

6.5 

33 

.9 

25 

.7 

31 

.9 

7 

.2 

2 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

468 

13.4 

58 

1.6 

12 

.3 

23 

.7 

341 

9.8 

9 

.3 

22 

.6 

3 

.1 

262 

7.4 

107 

3.0 

9 

.3 

143 

4.0 

3 

.1 

529 

15.0 

489 

13.9 

40 

1.1 
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Table  IIb.  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS— TOPOGRAPHICAL  CLASSIFICATION  {Continued) 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  FACTOR  PUPILS  PUPILS 

Choroid  and  Retina .  391  11.1 

Choroiditis .  64  1.8 

Retinitis .  10  .3 

Chorioretinitis .  167  4.8 

Detached  retina .  23  .7 

Retinal  hemorrhage .  2  (a) 

Retinal  degeneration  (including  retinitis  pigmentosa) .  108  3 . 1 

Other  aflections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  specified .  16  .4 

Affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina,  not  specified .  1  (a) 

Optic  Nerve .  612  17.4 

Optic  atrophy .  523  14.9 

Optic  neuritis .  37  1.0 

Neuroretinitis .  46  1.3 

Other  affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  specified .  3  (a) 

Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  not  specified .  3  (a) 

Vitreous  Humor .  5  .1 

Intra-ocular  hemorrhage . .  2  (a) 

Opacities .  2  (a) 

Other  aflections  of  the  vitreous  humor,  specified .  1  (a) 

Miscellaneous  and  ill-defined .  S2  2.3 

Amblyopia,  undefined .  52  1.5 

Other  ill-defined  lesions,  specified .  1  (a) 

Lesions,  not  specified .  29  .8 

(k)  Leas  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


Table  III.  DISTRIBUTION  BY  AMOUNT  OF  VISION  REMAINING 

NO.  OF 


VISION  GROUP  PUPILS  PER  CENT 

All  schools— TotoX .  3,524  100.0 

Group  1  (total  blindness,  or  light  perception  only) .  1,344  38.2 

Group  2  (Motion  perception  or  less  than  5/200) .  640  18.2 

Group  3  (5/200  but  not  10/200) .  496  14.1 

Group  4  (10/200  but  not  20/200) .  325  9.2 

Group  5  (20/200)  “borderline”  cases .  280  7.9 

Group  5a  (better  than  20/200  through  20/70) .  239  6.8 

Group  5b  (better  than  20/70)  (a) .  100  2 . 8 

Vision  not  reported .  100  2 . 8 


(a)  Identical  with  “Not  blind”  group  in  Table  V. 
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Table  IV,  AGE  DISTRIBUTION 


PER  CENT 

AGE  GROUP  NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  ON  LAST  BIRTHDAY  (®)  PUPILS  PUPILS 

AU  Ages— Total .  3,524  100.0 

Under  5  years .  24  .7 

S  to  9  years .  581  16.5 

10  to  14  years .  1,199  34.0 

15  to  19  years .  1,218  34.6 

20  years  and  over .  394  11.1 

Age  not  reported .  108  3 . 1 

(a)  As  of  December  31,  1936. 


Table  V.  AGE  AT  ONSET  OF  BLINDNESS 


PER  CENT 
NO.  OF  OF  TOTAL 

AGE  GROUP  PUPILS  PUPILS 

All  Ages— Total .  3,524  100.0 

Under  1  year .  2,095  59.5 

lyear .  124  3.5 

2  years .  106  3.0 

3  years .  110  3.1 

4  years .  94  2.7 

5  to  9  years .  412  11.7 

10  to  14  years .  177  5.0 

15  to  19  years .  69  2.0 

20  years  and  over .  15  0.4 

Age  at  onset  of  blindness  not  reported .  222  6.3 

Not  blind  (a) .  100  2 . 8 


la)  Identical  with  vision  group  "better  than  20/70"  in  Table  III. 


GARDENING  FOR  THE  ADULT  BLIND‘ 

By  Nelson  Coon 


As  ONE  CONSIDERS  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  one  is  impressed  with  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  social 
position  of  blind  people  in  the  last  decade 
(nor  is  this  true  of  the  blind  alone).  The 
likelihood  of  gainful  employment  for  blind 
and  seeing  alike  was  admitted  in  1928,  but, 
in  1938,  employment  for  all  normal  people  is 
doubtful  and  for  the  handicapped  is,  in  most 
f  cases,  only  perhaps  the  chance  or  exception. 

^  And  we  can  well  imagine  that,  for  the  home 
I  teachers  here  assembled,  the  teaching  and  en- 
I  couraging  of  the  adult  blind  and  the  adjust- 
f  ment  to  a  changed  mode  of  life  are  more  and 

J  more  difficult  and  demand  greater  resource- 

I!  fulness.  So  I  come  to  you  today,  not  to  sug¬ 

gest  a  panacea  for  all  your  troubles,  but  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  which,  if  adopted  by 
your  pupils,  will,  I  feel  certain,  lead  to  a  much 
happier  life;  (and  is  not  “a  happier  life”  the 
I  thing  which  we  are  all  striving  for). 

:  Up  in  New  Hampshire  is  the  head  of  a 

great  paper-manufacturing  concern,  hard- 
i  headed  and  practical.  Just  last  month  he  pub- 
l  lished  a  statement  which  I  cannot  quote  in 

^  full  but  which  he  summed  up  by  saying:  “I 

I  know  of  no  single  activity  that  contributes  so 
i  generously  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  .  .  . 
as  gardening^ 

Hence,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take  back 
^  to  your  pupils  the  idea  of  gardening.  Many 
of  you,  I  suppose,  are  teaching  braille,  and 
some  are  teaching  crafts.  The  previous 
^  speaker  has  ably  delineated  to  us  the  proposals 
for  gainful  employment  in  many  fields,  and 
the  next  speaker  is  going  to  talk  about  poultry¬ 


keeping.  Now  all  of  these  are  practical  things 
and  contribute  either  to  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  or  to  economic  self-sufficiency.  But  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  something  which,  though 
indirectly  it  may  help  out  the  family  budget, 
has  first  claim  for  its  value  in  the  health  and 
healing  of  mind  and  body.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  of  you  right  here  who  need  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  tell 
you  some  of  my  reasons  for  enthusiasm  and 
belief  in  gardening,  and,  instead  of  telling  you 
“How  to  Garden  for  the  Blind,”  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  why. 

I  think  that  it  is  rather  obvious  for  me  to 
tell  you  that  gardening  is  healthy.  But  we 
know  that  the  visually  handicapped  are  all  too 
prone  to  miss  out  on  proper  exercise,  and 
here  is  just  the  incentive  that  gets  one  out  in 
the  sunshine  to  a  reasonable  degree  and  not 
only  promotes  muscles,  but  also  gives  that 
touch  with  the  soil  which  is  everywhere  recog¬ 
nized  as  so  necessary  for  mental  and  physical 
health.  A  writer,  Charles  E.  Montague,  puts 
it  this  way: 

To  be  suffered  to  do  some  plain  work  with  the 
real  spade  used  by  mankind  can  give  a  mystical 
exaltation.  The  fatigue  of  helping  the  gardener 
to  weed  sends  him  to  sleep  in  the  flow  of  a  beati¬ 
tude  that  is  an  end  in  itself. . . .  The  right  educa¬ 
tion,  if  we  would  find  it,  would  work  up  this 
creative  faculty  of  delight  into  all  its  branching 
possibilities  of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  nobility. 

In  other  words,  not  only  is  the  practice  of 
horticulture  an  end  in  itself,  but  through  it 
we  can  get  other  enduring  satisfactions. 

And  what,  you  ask,  arc  these  other  endur¬ 
ing  satisfactions.  I’ll  let  a  blind  man  tell  you 
in  one  of  the  best  paragraphs  on  the  subject 
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I  have  ever  read.  An  Englishman,  Frank 
Eyre,  writes  in  the  Outlook^  for  the  Blind: 

I  should  like  to  insist  on  the  value  of  gardening 
as  an  occupation  for  the  blind  from  another 
point  of  view  than  that  of  mere  utility  or  finan¬ 
cial  profit.  I  do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “turning  an  honest  penny,”  and 
doubdess  there  are  a  great  many  blind  folk  who 
would  gladly  take  up  the  work  as  a  profitable 
side-line  if  only  they  could  set  their  feet  on  a 
plot  of  land  and  if  they  had  a  modest  income  to 
augment.  To  such  as  find  it  possible,  however, 

I  recommend  gardening  as  one  of  the  best  and 
happiest  ways  of  finding  abundant  life.  There 
is  the  satisfaction  of  producing  acceptable  things; 
there  is  an  interest  that  is  never  exhausted;  there 
is  a  job  always  at  hand  and  healthy  work  in  the 
sweet  open  air  engendering  good  sleep  and  an 
appetite  that  would  be  envied  by  many  who  roll 
in  riches.  The  smell  of  the  freshly  turned  earth, 
the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rhythm  of  labor,  the 
opportunity  for  quiet  reflection — all  these  things 
are  weights  in  the  balance  to  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  gardening  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind. 

Could  there  be  a  more  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  than  this.?  There  are  several  phrases 
here  which  we  might  consider  more  fully. 

First  is  his  statement  about  the  smell  of 
the  freshly  turned  earth.  Doubtless  some  of 
you  know  of  my  interest  in  odors  as  a  form 
of  beauty  valuable  for  the  blind,  and  the  re¬ 
actions  to  my  article  in  the  Outloo\  have  been 
such  that  I  am  encouraged  to  feel  that  more 
help  should  be  given  the  blind  by  way  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  natural  beauty  through  the 
senses  of  smelling,  hearing,  and  touch.  In 
fact,  if  you  were  school  teachers  rather  than 
home  teachers,  I  might  suggest  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  visually  handicapped  could  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  these  and  other  angles,  rather 
than  from  an  adaptation  of  methods  used  for 
the  seeing,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  present 
practice.  Such  instruction  might  not,  I  grant 
you,  enable  a  student  to  converse  in  all  the 
usual  jargon  of  such  sciences,  but  it  would  be 
much  more  practical  and  lead  to  an  apprecia¬ 


tion  (and  hence,  enjoyment)  of  many  things 
which  now  are  perhaps  only  names.  The  true 
gardener  and  nature  lover  instinctively  knows 
these  enjoyments,  but  I  contend  they  could  be 
taught  to  those  who  naturally  use  their  other 
senses  so  much  more  intelligently.  Listen,  for 
instance,  to  this  ecstatic  paragraph  from  Ger¬ 
trude  Jekyl,  (perhaps  the  greatest  gardening 
writer  of  our  time). 

I  can  nearly  always  tell  what  trees  I  am  near  by 
the  sound  of  the  wind  in  their  leaves,  though  in 
the  same  tree  it  differs  from  spring  to  autumn, 
as  the  leaves  become  of  a  harder  and  drier  tex¬ 
ture.  The  birches  have  a  quick  high-pitched 
sound  .  .  .  the  voice  of  oak  leaves  is  also  rather 
high-pitched,  though  lower  than  that  of  birch. 

.  . .  How  soothing  and  delightful  is  the  murmur 
of  Scotch  firs  both  near  and  far,  .  .  . 

One  could,  if  one  liked,  become  an  authority 
on  the  pleasant  sounds  of  trees  or  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  flower  smells.  Twould  be 
a  most  delightful  hobby.  Or,  if  one  were  so 
inclined,  one  might  become  a  blind  botanist 
like  the  noted  Englishman,  J.  G.  Wilkinson, 
who  in  a  lifetime  with  his  hobby,  and  totally 
blind,  identified,  knew,  and  classified  over 
two  hundred  plants. 

I  heard  just  the  other  day  of  a  mental  wreck 
who,  in  one  short  month  in  contact  with  na¬ 
ture,  regained  his  complete  sanity,  and  every¬ 
where  we  hear  of  back-to-nature,  back-to-soil 
work-  and  health-  and  similar  movements  so 
that  we  can  say  that  not  only  does  gardening 
bring  us  a  knowledge  of  natural  beauty,  but 
it  is  highly  therapeutic.  And  then  it  has,  as  I 
suggested,  further  definite  economic  rewards 
as  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  garden,  not  only 
providing  aid  for  the  family  budget,  but  giv¬ 
ing  the  worker  a  sense  of  a  part  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scheme,  which  in  this  day  of  state 
financial  aid  he  very  often  (and  unfor¬ 
tunately)  loses. 

Another  aspect  we  should  mention  is  the 
strong  sense  of  a  batde  won.  We  cannot  all 
win  on  the  athletic,  economic,  or  other  fields, 
but  we  can  all  fight  against  nature  and  win  a 
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I  certain  percentage  of  the  battle.  If  gardening  Claire  Leighton  in  Four  Hedges  puts  it  thus: 


1  bad  no  battles  to  win,  it  would  not  be  worth 
t  doing,  and  you  will  find  an  ecstatic  gleam  in 
I  the  eye  of  any  enthusiastic  gardener  as  he 
}  delineates  for  you  his  biggest  vegetable  or 
finest  flower.  Is  gardening  easy?  Definitely 
]  not,  and  my  gardening  classes  will  tell  you 

i  of  many  back-breaking  days  in  the  hot  sun, 

pulling  endless  weeds,  but  they  would  also, 
if  they  were  here  today,  be  proud  to  show  you 
■  that  nice  row  of  trellis  tomatoes  or  some  other 
accomplishment,  and  you,  yourself,  would 
observe  some  other  benefits  that  they  forget, 
r  Dark  tan,  stronger  muscles,  good  appetites, 

I  and  minds  freed  of  worry,  forgotten  in  hard 
work. 

I"  While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  my  gardening 
I  class,  let  me  say  just  a  word  or  two  further. 

’  I  This  year,  because  of  circumstances,  I  had 

‘  I  no  class  in  gardening  as  I  have  had  for  five 

^  I  years,  and  so  I  cannot  show  you  just  how  we 

*  L  handle  things,  but  I  can  say  that  gardening 

t  I  for  the  blind  in  its  practical  details  is  not 

(.  j  much  different  from  gardening  for  the  see- 

^  \  ing.  Anyone  can  soon  learn  to  distinguish 

r  i  definite  vegetable  species  from  the  weeds  and 

I  even  select  varieties  by  differences  in  foliage 
t  and  growth.  Some  few  guiding  devices  are 

-  i  helpful  for  the  totally  blind,  but  they  are  de- 

-  f  vices  long  used  by  the  seeing  for  keeping 

1  '  rows  straight.  Any  good  gardening  book 

>  would  be  helpful,  and  we  have  in  our  library 

J  a  hand-brailled  copy  of  Wilkinson’s  Vege- 

it  table  Gardening,  which  has  been  selected  as 

I  our  textbook,  which  I  am  sure  that  any  of  you 

Is  '  interested  could  borrow  to  study.  My  several 

y  articles  on  the  subject  will  indicate  further 

possibilities  along  the  practical  angle,  and  I 
>-  '  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  help  any  of  your 

tc  pupils  with  suggestions  by  correspondence, 
t"  ^  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  convinced,  and 
that  is,  that  gardening  is  much  more  suited 
to  your  adult  group  than  to  our  children  be- 
lU  cause  the  young  mind,  filled  with  a  thousand 
ls»  subjects,  does  not  need  nor  respond  to  the 

^  stimulus  of  gardening,  as  does  the  adult. 


The  possession  of  a  garden  is  an  exacting  tie. 
Someone  told  me  the  other  day  that  nobody  who 
was  still  young  would  consent  to  de  dominated 
by  a  garden,  and  perhaps  he  is  right.  .  .  .  The 
young  men  will  not  have  their  leisure  controlled 
by  the  earth,  for  she  is  a  relendess  mistress.  To 
us  the  excitement  of  taming  the  earth  seems 
worth  this  tie.  In  a  world  where  science  shelters 
us  from  all  the  hardness  of  life,  gardening  gives 
us  our  only  chance  of  a  stimulated  battle  with 
the  elements. 

Which,  as  you  see,  brings  me  right  back  to 
the  statement  that  satisfaction  and  happiness 
are  found  in  the  sense  of  “battles  won,”  which 
the  unadjusted  adult  blind  so  need. 

Now  you  may  be  saying  to  me,  “Be  practi¬ 
cal, — tell  us  what  this  means  to  us.”  It  means, 
my  dear  friends,  that  I  want  you  to  go  back  to 
your  pupils  and  urge  such  of  them  as  in  your 
judgment  need  the  things  I  have  mentioned 
to  take  up  gardening.  Perhaps  you  can’t  all 
be  teachers  of  gardening,  but  you  can  be 
inspirers,  and  I  am  certain  there  are  many 
good  friends  who  can  give  the  needed  tech¬ 
nical  advice.  I  myself  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  on  the  subject  that  may  suggest 
themselves  to  you.  In  closing,  I  want  to  an¬ 
swer  one  question  that  I  know  will  come  up 
— ^“What  is  a  garden,  and  how  big?”  Here 
is  what  Richard  Arkell  tells  us: 

What  is  a  garden?  Goodness  knows! 

You’ve  got  a  garden,  I  suppose: 

To  one  it  is  a  piece  of  ground 

For  which  some  gravel  must  be  found. 

To  some  those  seeds  which  must  be  sown. 
To  some,  a  lawn  that  must  be  mown. 

To  some,  a  ton  of  Cheddar  rocks: 

To  some  it  means  a  window  box; 

To  some — who  dare  not  pick  a  flower — 
A  man  at  eighteen  pence  an  hour. 

To  some  it  is  a  silly  jest 
About  the  latest  garden  pest; 

To  some:  a  haven  where  they  find 
Forgetfulness  and  peace  of  mind. . . . 

What  is  a  garden?  Large  or  small, 

’Tis  just  a  garden  after  all. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  AID 
TO  THE  BLIND 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  statement  of 
principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  assistance  to  the  blind  has 
been  endorsed  by  representative  executives  of 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  by  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
sound  public  assistance  plan  are  the  following: 

1.  The  amount  of  the  grant  should  be  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

2.  Grants  should  be  adequate  to  meet  rec¬ 
ognized  needs. 

3.  Assistance  should  be  so  administered  as 
to  promote,  not  discourage,  initiative  and 
industry. 

4.  Assistance  should  be  administered  im¬ 
partially. 

Recognized  Needs 

The  basic  needs  of  all  human  beings  include: 

1.  Shelter 

2.  Food 

3.  Clothing 

4.  Health  and  personal  hygiene 

$.  Social  outlets  and  self-improvement 

While  standards  of  adequacy  in  meeting  these 
needs  have  not  been  definitely  established, 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  first  three 
and  some  recognition  of  the  others. 

Adequacy  in  Meeting  Needs 

Fundamentally,  the  blind  have  the  same 
basic  needs  as  the  seeing,  but  the  handicap  of 
blindness  makes  it  necessary  to  meet  some  of 
these  needs  in  special  ways.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  the  blind  adequately  may  therefore  cost 
more  than  to  meet  the  corresponding  needs 
of  the  seeing  with  equal  adequacy. 


Among  the  items  in  which  this  increased 
cost  is  reflected  are  the  following: 

Shelter.  The  shelter  needs  of  a  blind  person 
are  approximately  the  same  as  those  of  a  see¬ 
ing  person  in  similar  circumstances.  Proxim¬ 
ity  to  transportation,  shopping  centers,  etc, 
may,  however,  be  more  important  for  the 
blind. 

Food.  The  blind  individual  does  not  need 
more  or  better  food  than  the  seeing  person, 
but  because  he  frequently  must  shop  by  tele¬ 
phone,  cannot  take  advantage  of  bargain  sales, 
etc.,  the  budgeted  amount  and  quality  of  food 
may  cost  more  than  for  the  seeing. 

Clothing.  The  blind  person  is  more  likely 
to  suffer  accidents  to  his  clothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  less  able  to  do  his  own  laundry, 
cleaning,  and  repairs.  In  some  cases  also  there 
is  probably  more  wear  on  shoes  than  in  the 
case  of  the  seeing  because  of  the  tendency  to 
“feel  one’s  way  with  one’s  feet.’’  For  these 
reasons  the  blind  person  requires  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  to  meet  the  clothing  standard 
set  for  the  seeing. 

Health.  The  health  budget  probably  varies 
more  between  individuals  than  any  other 
item.  In  each  case  the  allowance  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
case  whether  blind  or  seeing. 

Social  outlets  and  self-improvement.  These 
needs  are  not  so  generally  recognized  and 
met  as  they  should  be.  Nevertheless  they  arc 
even  more  important  for  the  blind  than  the 
seeing  since  those  without  sight  are  too  likely 
to  suffer  from  social  isolation  and  are  cut 
off  from  many  ordinary  pastimes.  For  them, 
the  radio  is  practically  an  essential,  and  the 
typewriter  scarcely  less  so  as  a  means  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  seeing  world.  The  Talking  Book 
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takes  the  place  o£  magazines  and  books.  Fre-  if  it  is  provided  that  earnings  up  to  four  dol- 
quently  guide  service  and  double  carfare  are  lars  per  week  will  be  exempted,  arid  earnings 
involved  in  any  outside  activity  such  as  family  above  that  amount  deducted  from  the  bud- 
visiting,  attendance  at  church,  or  even  going  geted  allowance,  there  is  no  pecuniary  incen- 
for  a  walk.  For  a  blind  person  living  alone,  or  tive  for  the  worker  to  try  to  earn  more  than 
living  with  another  blind  or  aged  person,  a  four  dollars  per  week, 
telephone  is  an  essential  means  of  contact  Exemption  of  a  percentage  of  earnings 
with  the  outside  world.  The  budget  therefore  avoids  this  difficulty,  for  with  each  increase 
should  include  extra  allowances  for  electric  in  earnings,  the  worker  enjoys  an  increase  in 
current  and  upkeep  of  radio  and  Talking  income,  so  that  he  is  encouraged  to  put  forth 
Book,  typewriter  ribbons  and  braille  paper,  his  best  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  his  gradual 
guide  service  and  carfare,  and  telephone  serv-  increase  in  earnings  results  in  a  gradual  de¬ 
ice  to  enable  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  equivalent  crease  in  the  assistance  grant,  and,  eventually, 
of  even  the  simplest  activities  which  are  open  he  may  be  “off  relief”  entirely, 
to  the  seeing  at  litde  or  no  expense.  In  the  absence  of  factual  data  as  to  what 

In  any  individual  case  it  may  happen  that  percentage  of  earnings  should  be  exempted, 
not  all  of  these  special  needs  will  exist,  but  50  per  cent  seems  a  fair  proportion.  It  is  there- 
they  should  be  given  consideration  on  an  in-  fore  recommended  that  in  computing  the  bud- 
dividual  basis,  and,  if  existing,  should  be  ade-  get  deficiency  for  a  blind  person,  50  per  cent 
quately  met.  of  his  earnings  should  be  exempted  from  con¬ 

sideration  as  income. 

Promotion  of  Initiative  and  Industry  some  states  it  is  customary  to  include  in 

It  will  be  generally  agreed  that  public  as-  the  budget  of  an  employed  man  a  special 
sistance  should  be  administered  in  such  a  way  allowance  to  cover  the  cost  of  carfare,  extra 
that  it  will  not  discourage  industry  but  will  clothing,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  go- 
promote  a  return  to  self-support.  In  the  case  ing  to  work.  These  allowances  should  not  be 
of  the  blind  the  application  of  this  principle  confused  with  the  proposed  exemption  of 
involves  certain  special  problems.  Many  blind  earnings.  The  one  is  a  definite  allowance  to 
persons,  because  of  their  handicap,  are  unable  meet  a  recognized  need,  the  other  a  device  to 
to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence,  and  encourage  efforts  toward  self-support, 
their  wages  may  not  be  any  greater  than  the  This  plan  for  incentive  through  partial 
minimum  budget  allowance.  On  the  other  exemption  of  earnings  can  equally  well  be 
hand  it  is  socially  desirable  that  they  earn  applied  to  other  groups  receiving  public  as- 
what  they  can  toward  self-support,  and  make  sistance.  In  the  case  of  non-handicapped 
a  consistent  effort  to  increase  their  earnings,  workers  it  is  scarcely  a  practical  question  for, 
If  the  total  amount  of  a  man’s  earnings  is  if  employed  regularly,  they  probably  earn 
deducted  from  his  budgeted  allowance,  he  is  more  than  the  amount  of  the  subsistence 
no  better  off  than  if  he  had  not  earned,  and  budget, 
he  is  likely  to  give  up  work  altogether.  It 

therefore  seems  desirable  to  exempt  some  part  Administration 

of  his  earnings  from  inclusion  in  the  budget  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  fundamental  in 
in  order  to  provide  incentive  for  his  continued  administration  of  public  assistance — namely, 
industry.  that  administration  must  be  impartial.  Neither 

If  such  an  exemption  is  made  in  terms  of  the  increased  budget  allowance  nor  the  rec- 
a  fixed  sum,  however,  the  incentive  ends  when  ommended  exemption  of  earnings  violates  this 
the  earnings  reach  that  point.  For  instance,  principle.  The  former  represents  merely  the 
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adequate  meeting  of  recognized  needs  on  an 
individual  basis;  the  latter  can,  and  perhaps 
should,  be  applied  in  all  cases  of  sub-standard 
workers.  Both  are  intended,  not  to  give  the 
blind  special  privileges  which  the  seeing  do 
not  enjoy,  but  merely  to  ensure  to  the  blind 
the  same  adequacy  in  grants  and  the  same 
incentive  for  self-support  which  are  already 
ensured  to  the  seeing. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FEDERATION 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  held  its  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  Buffalo,  New  York  on  October  21 
and  22  as  guest  of  the  Buffalo  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

Blind  Public  Assistance,  Employment,  and 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  work  for  the  blind  were 
discussed  by  many  leaders  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Schumacher,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  spoke  on  blind  assistance 
as  viewed  by  the  state;  Mr.  Benjamin  Berin- 
stein  of  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  spoke  on  blind 
assistance  as  viewed  by  the  blind;  Mrs.  Bertha 
S.  Armstrong,  Executive  Secretary,  Syracuse 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  gave 
the  viewpoint  of  a  local  association;  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Fowler,  Department  of  Blind  Assist¬ 
ance,  Erie  County  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  sp)oke  on  the  views  of  the  county  welfare 
district.  This  session  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Sidney  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  and  summed  up  by  Miss  Caroline 
Flanders  of  the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Welfare,  Division  of  Blind  Assistance. 

The  section  on  Employment  was  ade¬ 
quately  represented  by  two  national  figures — 
Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Clunk  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 


Education,  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation;  also  by 
a  state  figure  in  Mr.  Cobrun  L.  Broun,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Employment,  New  York  State  Bureau 
of  Services  for  the  Blind.  * 

The  section  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  i, 
brought  forth  such  leaders  in  the  field  of  ^ 
ophthalmology  as  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  I 
Buffalo’s  Sight  Conservation  Society;  Dr.  f 
William  M.  Mehl,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Dr.  Conrad  E.  Wettlaufer,  President,  Board 
of  Directors,  Buffalo  Association  for  the  Blind.  \ 
Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  New  York  E 
State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind  pre-  | 
sided  over  the  session  titled  “A  Review  of  the  i 
Year’s  Activities  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind.”  With  Miss  Harper  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  speakers  from  her  staff:  Miss  Mary  L.  'f 
Sundholm,  Home  Teacher  in  the  Buffalo  1 
area;  Miss  Grace  O’Hara,  Sales  Assistant,  Miss  j 
Ruth  B.  McCoy,  Superintendent,  Prevention  r 
of  Blindness.  Miss  Harper  and  her  staff  pre-  | 
sented  a  program  which  was  characterized  by 
a  year  of  interesting  and  splendid  develop-  ’ 
ment  in  all  phases  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers  resulted  in  p 
the  following  choices  for  the  ensuing  two 
years:  President,  Mrs.  Mary  K.  DeWitt,  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  Blind  Work  Association,  5 
Binghamton;  Vice-President,  Miss  Marjorie  [ 
M.  Sidney,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities;  ! 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Armstrong,  Syra-  » 
cuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Horton,  Jefferson 
County  Association  for  the  Blind.  Elected  as  i 
members  of  the  executive  committee  were  : 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  Industrial  Home  f 
for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Grover,  of  the  • 
Albany  Association  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  i 
A.  E.  Septinelli,  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  | 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and  j 
those  interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  the 
proceedings  will  be  printed.  ‘ 
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JUNIOR  WOMEN’S  PROJECT 

The  Washington  State  Federation  of  Junior 
Women’s  Clubs,  co-operating  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Security, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  participated  in  the 
National  Helen  Keller  Tribute,  which  was 
conducted  as  a  nation-wide  project  of  the 
Junior  Women’s  Clubs.  In  planning  for  a 
project  for  the  State  of  Washington,  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  well  to  engage  in  an 
activity  in  line  with  the  vocational  program 
which  was  being  developed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security,  Division  for  the 
Blind.  The  Department  planned  to  open  two 
vocational  training  centers  for  the  blind  in 
December,  1937.  These  training  centers  were 
subsequently  opened  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
and  at  Seattle,  Washington,  where  adult  blind 
people  are  trained  to  produce  handmade  arti¬ 
cles  for  commercial  use.  Pottery  was  one  of 
the  handcrafts  to  be  taught  at  the  training 
centers. 

It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  more  suitable 
to  conduct  a  drive  to  sell  such  blind-made 
products  rather  than  to  have  a  drive  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  or  donations  for  the  National  Tri¬ 
bute.  Plans  were  formulated  for  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  to  sell  pottery 
trays  as  their  part  in  the  project.  These  trays 
were  to  be  produced  by  the  blind  at  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  centers.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  project  would  require  considerable  plan¬ 
ning  in  order  to  accomplish  a  state-wide  sale 
in  conjunction  with  the  publicity  that  was  to 
be  released.  It  was  necessary  to  train  the  blind 
students  in  the  production  of  the  trays,  and 
to  work  out  all  the  details  relative  to  their 
production.  This  required  some  little  time, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  not  all  of  the 
blind  students  were  adaptable  to  this  type  of 
work.  Many  of  them  lacked  the  required  man¬ 
ual  dexterity,  and,  while  they  were  successful 
at  other  types  of  handcrafts,  could  not  master 
the  potter’s  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
a  number  of  blind  students  proved  to  be  very 


adaptable  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  after  some 
initial  training,  were  quite  successful  and  de¬ 
veloped  surprising  speed  in  the  production  of 
the  trays. 

The  trays  were  pressed  in  moulds  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Local  Washington  clay  was 
used  throughout,  and  this  clay,  after  proper 
processing,  was  prepared  to  the  consistency  of 
putty.  After  the  clay  was  kneaded,  it  was 
pressed  by  hand  into  the  moulds,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  in  the  mould  served  to  produce  a 
tray  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep.  The  trays  had  much  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  plaque,  on  account  of  the  letter¬ 
ing  and  design  which  were  stamped  in  the 
bottom.  The  wording,  “Helen  Keller  Day, 
March  3,  1938 — ^Distributed  by  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Women’s  Clubs,”  appeared  in 
raised  letters  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray  around 
a  design  bearing  a  hand  holding  a  lighted 
torch,  with  the  wording,  “Blindmade,  Wash¬ 
ington  State,”  appearing  on  the  design  in 
raised  letters.  After  the  trays  were  pressed, 
they  were  allowed  to  dry  for  several  minutes 
before  being  taken  from  the  moulds.  After 
drying,  the  trays  were  fired,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  glaze  them. 

Fifteen  blind  persons  worked  in  producing 
10,000  pottery  trays.  Each  worker  was  paid 
three  cents  per  tray,  and  some  of  the  workers 
developed  real  skill  in  their  production.  One 
worker,  totally  blind,  was  able  to  make  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  of  the  trays  each  day.  After 
firing,  the  trays  were  distributed  to  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  in  every 
community  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
were  offered  for  sale  during  the  period  from 
March  3  to  March  8,  inclusive.  Approximately 
5400  trays  were  sold  during  the  drive,  and 
the  Junior  Women’s  Club,  in  addition  to 
realizing  a  net  sum  of  I750,  paid  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Security,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  $650  for  the  salaries  of  the  workers 
and  for  the  raw  materials  and  other  costs  in 
the  production  of  the  trays.  TheoMays. 
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Outlook 
FOR  THE  Blind 

15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York  Qty 

Please  send  in  promptly  notice 
of  change  of  address,  giving 
both  old  and  new;  always  state 
whether  the  change  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  permanent 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $2.00  PER  ANNUM 
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AN  EXILED  LEADER 

A  great  man  is  having  to  witness  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  work.  This  is  not  a  unique 
thing  in  the  Europe  of  today,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  most  tragic  one.  Mr.  Siegfried  Alt- 
mann.  Director  of  the  Israelistische  Blinden 
Institut  in  Vienna,  internationally  known  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  has  had  to  abandon 
his  institute,  the  work  to  which  he  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life.  This  tragic  event  makes  it  ap¬ 
propriate  for  us  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
Director  Altmann’s  activities  in  appreciation 
of  his  contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Altmann  has  been  active  in  work  for 
the  blind  since  1907  when,  after  careful  train¬ 
ing,  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  institute 
in  Vienna.  Before  the  war  he  introduced  pro¬ 
gressive  methods  of  teaching  into  that  school 
and  many  articles  in  the  Austrian  and  Ger¬ 
man  magazines  are  documents  testifying  to 
his  outstanding  gifts  as  a  teacher.  During  the 
war  he  entered  the  military  service  and  de¬ 
voted  his  efforts  to  the  organization  for  the 
care  of  the  war-blind.  In  1921  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Blinden  Institut  Hohe 
Warte  in  Vienna  and  was  conspicuously  the 
right  man  for  the  place.  His  deep  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  his  untiring 
activity  in  behalf  of  his  pupils,  and,  last  but 


not  least,  his  personal  charm,  promoted  him 
to  a  place  of  leadership  in  his  field. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  characteristic 
of  his  attitude.  Only  the  best  is  good  enough 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  was  watch¬ 
ful  that  all  educational  achievements  should 
find  an  open  door  in  his  school  and  believed 
strongly  in  the  value  of  self-help.  He  under¬ 
stood  how  to  find  the  right  assistants  to  col¬ 
laborate  in  this  excellent  plan.  The  school 
was  always  in  the  front  line  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  outstanding 
innovations  should  have  originated  there.  We 
mention  only  that  Director  Altmann  organ¬ 
ized  sight-saving  classes  in  his  institute;  that 
modeling  became  an  important  feature  in  the 
school’s  curriculum;  and  that  vocational  train¬ 
ing  became  a  major  concern  of  the  school. 

All  education  and  training  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  done  with  the  view  toward  their 
future  vocation  and  possible  employment 
Therefore,  he  tried  to  place  his  students  in 
schools  of  higher  education  together  with 
seeing  students  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  study  at  universities,  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  foreign  languages. 
Handwork  of  all  kinds — woodwork,  iron¬ 
working,  tennis  racket  re-stringing,  and  mas¬ 
sage — were  added  to  the  traditional  basket- 
and  brush-making.  For  pupils  equipped  with 
a  broad  training  in  the  manual  arts  it  was 
afterwards  possible  to  find  employment  in 
factories — for  instance,  in  leather-goods  work. 
Mr.  Altmann’s  association  with  the  leading 
industrialists  in  Vienna  made  it  possible  to 
place  a  considerable  number  of  blind  workers 
in  factories.  All  this  shows  that  he  was  not 
only  an  educator  but  also  a  worker  for  the 
adult  blind. 

Practical  work  alone  is  insufficient;  the 
foundation  must  be  laid  through  science. 
Therefore,  Director  Altmann  encouraged  all 
scientific  work,  and  many  publications  of  his 
own  and  of  his  staff  members  give  evidence 
of  this  scholarly  effort. 

{Continued  on  page  igg) 
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FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award 
Medal,  given  annually  to  a  Foundation 
scholarship  student  for  academic  achievement, 
was  awarded  for  1937-38  to  Miss  Frances  Ruth 
Davidson  of  Carthage,  Illinois. 

Miss  Davidson,  who  was  formerly  assistant 
head  of  the  book  department  in  a  store  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  is  now  preparing  herself 
for  social  work  among  the  blind.  She  is  also 
a  talented  writer  and  has  had  poems  accepted 
by  various  magazines. 

The  Captain  Brown  Memorial  Award  was 
established  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in 
memory  of  the  late  captain  Charles  W. 
Brown,  a  former  trustee  of  the  Foundation. 

TALKING  BOOK  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  sound  studios  of  the  Foundation  con¬ 
tinue  to  experiment.  Now  it  is  with  the  latest 
manner  in  which  to  present  a  report.  For  the 
first  time  it  has  used  the  resources  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  discs.  The  Foundation  feels  that  it  is 
not  only  the  most  novel,  but  perhaps  the  most 
effective  way  of  making  a  report  interesting 
to  blind  people.  The  new  record  has  been 
called  “The  Story  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,”  and  it  runs  the  full  course 
of  a  double-sided  disc  with  a  reading  time  of 
approximately  half  an  hour.  Obviously,  what 
is  set  down  in  inkprint  to  appeal  to  the  eye 
must  differ  from  what  is  prepared  primarily 
to  be  heard.  In  this  record  the  factual  data 
used  in  Fifteen  Years  of  Worl(  for  the  Blind, 
issued  over  Helen  Keller’s  signature  last 
spring,  has  been  re-written  for  the  ear.  In 
this  story  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  on  the  record,  music  and  several  voices 
have  been  used  in  an  effort  to  give  variety  to 
what  is,  in  its  essence,  a  formidable  array  of 


.  . . . . 

statistics.  The  Foundation  believes  that  it  is 
on  the  right  track  and  has  made  in  this  initial 
venture  of  recording  reports,  a  distinct  step 
forward  in  reporting  for  blind  people. 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ONE-FARE 
PRIVILEGE 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
the  method  of  obtaining  the  reduced  fare  for 
a  blind  person  and  his  guide  on  railroads  and 
bus  lines  has  been  simplified  and  extended  to 
include  a  much  larger  territory  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  A  blind  person,  whose  financial  status 
merits  the  concession,  may  now  obtain  a  cou¬ 
pon  book  from  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  which  will  enable  him  to  purchase 
railroad  transportation  from  his  local  ticket 
agent  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  with 
the  exception  of  the  Southeastern  Passenger 
Association  Territory.  The  Southeastern 
Passenger  Association  Territory  roughly  com¬ 
prises  that  section  of  the  United  States  south 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  coupon  book  will 
become  effective  west  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans  on 
January  i,  1939.  (As  the  laws  of  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania  do  not  permit  the  granting  of 
these  reduced  fares  between  two  points  within 
the  state,  the  coupon  book  will  not  be  effective 
for  transportation  between  such  points.)  Out¬ 
side  of  New  England  the  privilege  applies 
only  to  the  first-class  fare.  If,  however,  the 
blind  person  wishes  to  ride  in  the  coach  he 
may  do  so,  but  the  tickets  must  be  purchased 
at  the  first-class  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile. 
In  New  England  (which  includes  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut)  a  blind  per¬ 
son  and  his  guide  may  travel  in  the  day 
coaches  upon  the  payment  of  one  coach  fare. 
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or  in  the  Pullman  upon  the  payment  of  one 
first-class  fare  plus  payment  of  sleeping,  or 
parlor-car  charge  for  space  occupied.  For  this 
reason  a  special  coupon  book  is  needed  for 
travel  in  the  New  England  states  and  another 
book  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Application 
for  coupon  books  should  be  made  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Further 
information  and  application  blanks  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

Bus  coupon  books  have  heretofore  applied 
only  to  the  Pennsylvania,  Central,  Eastern, 
and  Atlantic  Greyhound  Lines.  Beginning 
November  i,  1938  they  have  been  extended  to 
cover  on  a  great  many  more  lines.  Some  of 
these  lines  permit  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  to  travel  for  one  and  one-half  fares 
while  others  permit  a  blind  person  and  his 
guide  both  to  travel  upon  the  payment  of  one 
fare.  (Bus  coupon  books  will  not  be  honored 
for  the  purchase  of  tickets  to,  from,  or  be¬ 
tween,  points  in  Canada.)  Lists  of  bus  lines 
granting  the  special  rate  to  a  blind  person  and 
his  guide,  and  application  blanks,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  upon  request. 

The  one-fare  privilege  on  railroads  and  bus 
lines  is  extended  only  to  blind  persons  who 
are  financially  unable  to  pay  double  transpor¬ 
tation  for  the  sake  of  having  a  guide. 

CROCHET  CONTEST 

The  Second  National  Crochet  Contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Crochet  Bureau,  included  a 
special  division  for  exhibits  of  crochet  work 
done  by  blind  women.  Eighty-five  entries 
from  fifteen  states  were  received,  and  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  Emily 
Jesson  of  New  York  City;  second  prize, 
Melba  M.  Call,  Wenatchee,  Washington; 
third  prize,  Helen  Mulvaney,  New  York  City. 

Entries  from  contestants  in  New  York  City 
were  handled  by  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  entries  from  other  parts  of 
the  United  States  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


CANES  FOR  GENERAL  USE 

From  time  to  time  the  Foundation  receives 
inquiries  as  to  where  neat-appearing,  mod¬ 
erate-priced  walking  sticks  may  be  obtained. 
Accordingly,  through  an  arrangement  with  a 
cane  manufacturer  in  London,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  imported  a  small  number  of  canes 
which  will  be  sold  to  blind  people  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:  East  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
$1.50  postpaid;  west  of  the  Mississippi,  $1.60 
postpaid. 

These  canes  have  a  crook  handle,  are  light 
in  weight — ^weighing  about  six  ounces — and 
taper  from  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  canes  are 
thirty-seven  inches  in  length — one  inch  longer 
than  a  standard  commercial  cane.  They  have 
metal  tips,  and  may  be  had  in  either  light 
brown,  dark  brown,  or  medium  gray. 

Orders  for  these  canes  should  be  addressed 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  money  order 
or  check. 

REVISED  DIRECTORY 

The  third  edition  of  the  Directory  of  Activi¬ 
ties  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  In  this 
1938  edition  every  effort  has  been  made  to  con¬ 
serve  space  with  the  two-fold  motive  of  re¬ 
ducing  cost  and  facilitating  more  frequent  re¬ 
vision  of  the  book.  Price,  $1.25  postpaid. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

During  recent  months  field  service  has  been 
given  by  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  in 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  field  services  of  the  Foundation  include 
the  drafting  of  legislation,  surveys  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  and  consultation  service  for  the 
development  of  activities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
BLIND 

The  standard  Classification  o£  Causes  of 
Blindness,  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  has  undergone  further 
slight  revisions,  and  is  now  being  considered 
for  adoption  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
use  in  compiling  statistics  of  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

COLORADO  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

A  member  of  the  Foundation  staff  served 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  an  institute  on  Care 
for  the  Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 
held  in  connection  with  Colorado  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work,  November  16,  17, 
and  18. 

LEGISLATIVE  BULLETIN 

I  The  first  issue  of  Legislative  News  in  Wor\ 
I  jor  the  Blind  was  issued  by  the  Foundation 
on  December  i.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
publication  is  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
pending  and  recently  enacted  Federal  and 
state  legislation.  Widespread  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  state  agencies  made  the  first  issue 
possible.  Succeeding  issues,  which  will  be 
>  issued  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month 
during  the  1939  sessions  of  state  legislatures, 
will  give  digests  of  new  bills  and  admend- 
*  ments.  The  next  issue  will  appear  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15. 

'  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  GRANT 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
-  has  granted  $2000  to  the  American  Founda- 
I  don  for  the  Blind  for  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  an  annotated  bibliography  on 
’  work  for  the  blind.  This  bibliography  will  be 
based  on  the  selected  reading  lists  which  have 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Founda- 
’  tion  Library. 


STANDARDS  FOR  PRIVATE 
AGENCIES 

The  following  “Yardstick”  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Contributors’  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organization  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
public  in  determining  which  charitable  agen¬ 
cies  are  worthy  of  support. 

“i.  A  Legitimate  Purpose,  with  a  suitable 
program  and  a  demonstrated  ability  to 
work  with  other  health  and  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  best  service  of  the  individual 
and  the  community. 

“2.  Reasonable  Efficiency,  in  the  conduct 
of  work,  and  management  of  institutions, 
suitable  material  equipment,  a  staff  with 
adequate  training  and  experience,  and  a 
budget  within  which  the  stated  program  is 
attainable  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  work. 

“3.  An  Active  and  Responsible  Governing 
Body,  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  agency 
in  all  its  phases,  holding  regular  meetings, 
with  a  satisfactory  method  of  administra¬ 
tive  control,  and  with  close  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  staff. 

“4.  Use  of  the  Welfare  Council  and  its 
facilities  in  conducting  its  work  and  in  ex¬ 
panding  or  changing  its  program. 

“5.  Sound  Methods  of  Promotion,  pub¬ 
licity,  and  fund-raising.  The  Bureau’s  long 
experience  has  shown  the  following  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  undesirable: 

A.  Raising  money  by  the  use  of  “free 
lance”  solicitors  on  commission. 

B.  The  “remit  or  return”  method  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  or 
tickets  through  the  mail  or  the  sending 
of  unordered  merchandise  or  tickets 
through  the  mail. 

c.  Telephoning  solicitations  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  for  money  or  donations  or  for 
the  purchase  of  tickets  for  benefits. 

D.  Entertainments  for  raising  funds  in 
which  commercial  management  is  com- 
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pcnsatcd,  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement,  by  an  amount  in  excess  of  40 
per  cent  of  the  gross  income. 

E.  Misleading  claims,  regarding  volume 
of  work  or  achievements,  made  in  pro¬ 
motional  efforts. 

(The  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  give  full 
reasons  for  the  above  to  inquirers.) 

“6.  Annual  Financial  Statements  prepared 
or  audited  by  an  outside  certified  public 
accountant  and  made  available  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.” 

WAGES-AND-HOURS  STANDARDS 

In  relation  to  the  new  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  became  effective  on 
October  20,  1938,  the  following  “Regulations 
Applicable  to  Employment  of  Handicapped 
Persons”  have  been  issued  by  Elmer  F. 
Andrews,  Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor: 

It  appearing  that  a  substantial  number  of  hand¬ 
icapped  individuals  are  provided  remunerative 
employment  or  other  occupational  rehabilitating 
activity  of  an  educational  or  therapeutic  nature 
in  charitable  organizations  and  institutions  con¬ 
ducted  not  for  profit  but  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  recognized  program  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  such  individuals;  and 

It  appearing  advisable  for  the  Administrator 
to  give  further  consideration  to  the  special  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  employment  of  such  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  at  wages  lower  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  and 

It  being  the  intention  of  the  Administrator  to 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  permanent  regula¬ 
tions  and  procedure  providing  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  individuals  in  charitable 
organizations  and  institutions  of  the  type  de¬ 
scribed  above  at  wages  lower  than  the  minimum 


wage  applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act; 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  follow¬ 
ing  regulation  is  hereby  issued: 

Section  524.^1  Temporary  Certificate  of  Ex¬ 
emption  for  Handicapped  Individuals  Employed 
by  Certain  Charitable  Non-Profit  Institutions  and 
Organizations  During  Period  Before  Normal  Pro¬ 
cedure  Is  in  Full  Operation.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  in  Section  524.90  of  Part  524  (providing 
a  temporary  certificate  of  exemption  during  pe¬ 
riod  before  normal  procedure  is  in  full  operation), 
from  October  24,  1938,  to  February  i,  1939,  or 
such  earlier  date  as  the  Administrator  may  after 
notice  determine,  this  regulation  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  certificate  authorizing  charitable  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  conducted  not  for  profit  but 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  recognized  pro¬ 
gram  of  rehabilitation  for  handicapped  individ¬ 
uals  and  of  providing  such  individuals  with 
remunerative  employment  or  other  occupational 
rehabilitating  activity  of  an  educational  or  thera¬ 
peutic  nature,  to  employ  (or  suffer  or  permit  to 
work)  handicapped  individuals  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  at  wage  rates  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
applicable  under  Section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  subject  to  the  following  con¬ 
ditions: 

(a)  The  earning  capacity  of  the  employee  for  the 
particular  position  held  by  him  or  for  the 
work  which  he  is  suffered  or  permitted  to 
do  must  be,  or  must  honestly  believed  by 
the  employer  to  be,  substantially  impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or 
injury; 

(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  minimum  wage  paid 
any  such  handicapped  individual  during 
this  period  of  temporary  exemption  be  less 
than  that  proportion  of  the  minimum  wage 
applicable  under  Section  6  which  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual’s  earning  capacity  bears 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  a  non-handicapped 
worker. 

(Issued  under  the  authority  contained 
IN  Section  14,  52  Stat.  1060). 
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THOMAS  C.  HIGGINS 

Thomas  C.  Higgins,  former  Librarian  of 
the  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  died  on  September  21. 
He  was  born  in  Detroit  in  1874.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  Perkins  Institution  he 
toured  the  country  on  the  concert  stage.  Mr. 
Higgins,  a  talented  musician,  was  later  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  by  Grinnell  Brothers 
Music  House,  Detroit.  During  this  period  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Detroit 
League  for  the  Blind.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  the  Librarian  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw, 
which  position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his 
illness  in  May,  1938. 


APPOINTMENTS 


CHANGES  AT  THE  N.  S.  P.  B. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  announced  that,  effective 
January  i,  1939,  Lewis  H.  Garris,  Managing 
Director,  will  assume  the  title  of  General 
Director.  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  Associate  Director,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Brown  Merrill  will  become  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  relieving  Mr.  Garris  of  administrative 
details. 

The  Society  has  also  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  J.  Warren  Bell  as  Medical  Di¬ 
rector.  Dr.  Bell  was  formerly  Director  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska.  Before  that,  he  was  the  Director 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  in  Cattaraugpis 
County  in  New  York  State.  Dr.  Bell  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
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tion,  a  fellow  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Academy  of  Medicine. 

John  M.  Glenn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  has  been  elected  an  honorary  vice- 
president,  and  the  following  new  members 
have  been  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors:  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson, 
ophthalmologist.  New  York  City;  Dr.  John 
L.  Rice,  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City;  Professor  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  at 
Yale  University;  Reverend  John  Gass,  D.D., 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  Director  of  Special  Classes  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped,  Ohio  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

ALABAMA  SUPERINTENDENT 

Mr.  D.  Hardy  Riddle,  who  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf 
and  Blind  since  1933,  recently  resigned,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Ganey,  Principal  of  the  Institute  for 
twenty-four  years,  has  been  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  to  succeed  him. 

Before  going  to  the  Institute,  Mr.  Ganey 
was  previously  principal  of  Talladega  High 
School  and  of  the  Sylacauga  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Ganey,  an  alumnus  of  the  State 
Teachers’  College  of  Troy  and  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  at  the  recent  convention  held  in 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

OKLAHOMA  EXECUTIVE 

Mr.  A.  L.  Floyd  has  been  appointed  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  succeeding  Mrs.  Mau- 
rine  Nix. 

Mr.  Floyd,  who  is  himself  without  sight, 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Commission. 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 
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Volunteers  are  taking  an  active  leadership 
in  Maine  and  West  Virginia  where  field  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Foundation  have  been 
doing  work  in  connection  with  securing  legis¬ 
lative  provisions  for  state  agencies  for  the 
blind.  In  Maine  the  Zonta  International 
Clubs  have  been  especially  helpful.  In  West 
Virginia  the  State-wide  Committee  on  Blind¬ 
ness,  which  brings  together  people  from  many 
groups,  is  led  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Hawley  of 
Wheeling,  The  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
State-wide  Committee  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Lions  Club  bill.  C.  Loring  Van  Camp, 
Wheeling,  chairman  of  the  Lions  Club  State 
Committee  on  the  Blind,  is  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Sub-committee  of  the  State-wide 
Committee  on  Blindness. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Department  of  Social  Security 
has  an  Advisory  Committee  which  has  been 
functioning  for  two  years.  This  Committee 
has  no  administrative  authority,  but  all  poU- 
cies  of  the  Division  and  how  these  policies 
will  be  interpreted  to  communities  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Committee.  Because  this 
Committee  was  chosen  on  a  technical  basis, 
the  chairman  has  been  a  business  man.  An¬ 
other  volunteer  committee  in  this  state  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee. 
The  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  was 
named  by  the  State  Medical  Association  at  the 
request  of  the  Division,  is  also  a  member  of 
the  State  Advisory  Committee.  The  chairman 
of  the  Medical  Eye  Advisory  Committee  in 
turn  named  three  other  physicians,  members 
of  the  State  Medical  Association  and  the  State 
Ophthalmological  Association,  to  serve  on  this 
committee.  Details  regarding  these  commit¬ 
tees  may  be  secured  from  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin, 
Supervisor,  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Security,  Olympia,  Wash¬ 
ington. 
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Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  Monsignor  J. 
Jerome  Reddy,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  Brooklyn  is  developing  a  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  men  as  part  of  its  volunteer 
activities  in  social  work.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
President  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council 
of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  “Vincen¬ 
tian  Service  to  the  Blind”  when  this  work  was 
organized.  Although  the  principal  feature  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  members  of  the 
Society  is  to  assist  blind  men  in  fulfilling  their 
religious  duties,  Mr.  Salmon  indicated  the 
types  of  services  already  being  rendered  by 
Brooklyn  public  and  private  agencies  so  that 
all  of  the  contacts  made  with  a  given  person 
might  be  mutually  helpful. 

Reports  on  activities  of  volunteers  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  during  the  Christmas  Season 
will  be  appreciated  so  that  prior  to  the  1939 
Holidays,  a  bulletin  may  be  issued  on  Ais 
subject. 

According  to  the  “Club  Activities”  column 
of  the  November  issue  of  The  Lion  the  major 
activity  of  the  Durham  (North  Carolina) 
Lions  Club  is  their  workshop  for  the  blind 
where  “employees  are  paid  the  highest  weekly 
wages  in  the  state,  an  average  of  $11.65.  More 
than  407  new  mattresses  have  been  made  at 
the  shop.  In  addition,  the  Lions  supervise  six 
vending  stands  for  the  blind;  arranged  an  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  County  Tobacco  Festival,  showing 
the  blind  making  rugs;  and  netted  $250  from 
a  boxing  show  to  maintain  their  workshop.” 

Social  Agency  Boards  and  How  to  Ma\e 
Them  Elective  by  Dr.  Clarence  King  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  volunteers  serving  as  board 
members  of  public  and  private  agencies.  Dr. 
King  recently  addressed  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind  on 
this  same  subject.  MacEnnis  Moore. 
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Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England,  bears  the  tide 
The  Deaf-Blind  with  the  explanatory  subdde, 
“being  a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  deaf-blind  persons  in  the  area  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  (and  Cheshire).”  The  classification 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  is: 

I.  Blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  II.  Blind  and  to¬ 
tally  deaf,  but  able  to  speak.  III.  Blind  and 
partially  deaf.  IV.  Deaf  persons  with  defec¬ 
tive  sight,  not  certified  as  blind. 

The  Journal  of  Psychology  for  June,  1938, 
contains  the  study  “Responses  of  Blind  and 
Seeing  Adolescents  to  an  Introversion-Extro¬ 
version  Questionnaire”  by  Paul  A.  Brown. 
This  investigation  was  aimed  at  determining 
whether  defective  vision  may  affect  the  way 
personality  questionnaires  are  answered.  Tests 
were  administered  to  359  sighted  high-school 
seniors  and  218  blind  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  22  years.  Comparisons  were 
made  of  the  mean  scores  and  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  responses  to  individual  items  be¬ 
tween  the  total  groups,  between  the  blind  and 
seeing  by  sex,  and  between  the  sexes  within 
each  group. 

“The  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial  Library 
for  the  Blind”  by  Edward  F.  Endicott  and 
Mrs.  Martha  K.  Stark  is  found  in  T he  Library 
Journal  for  October,  1938.  On  June  6,  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  dedicated  its  twentieth 
branch,  the  Henry  L.  Wolfner  Memorial 
Library  for  the  Blind  to  which  the  book  stock 
of  26,826  embossed  volumes  and  1472  con¬ 
tainers  of  Talking  Book  records  has  been 
transferred.  The  new  building  which  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  work  for  the  blind  has 
three  meeting-rooms  on  the  second  floor  for 


the  use  of  organizations  interested  in  the 
blind. 

A  contribution  to  the  ever-growing  litera¬ 
ture  on  guide  dogs  is  found  in  “The  Seeing- 
Eye  Dog”  by  Booth  Tarkington  in  The 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  for  September,  1937. 
The  writer’s  description  of  the  dog  guide 
gains  added  value  because  of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton’s  own  experience  of  temporary  blindness. 

The  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  article,  “Federal  Aid  for  the 
Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren”  by  Charles  Scott  Berry  in  The  Journal 
of  Exceptional  Children  for  November,  1938. 
It  is  necessary  to  find  a  handicapped  child  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  educated.  At  present  we  do 
not  have  reliable  data  on  the  number  of  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  children  in  the  United 
States.  An  estimate  of  the  number  has  been 
made  in  this  article,  and  it  is  then  noted  that 
only  9  per  cent  of  the  physically  handicapped 
children  in  the  United  States  who  require 
special  education  are  receiving  it.  Several 
reasons  are  given  why  there  should  be  Federal 
aid  for  special  education. 

The  Psychology  of  Speech  by  Jon  Eisenson, 
published  this  year  by  F.  S.  Crofts  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  has  a  large  part  of  a  chapter 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  personality  and 
deviation  of  speech  as  it  is  affected  by  blind¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  author’s  conclusion  that  the  de¬ 
fects  in  speech  of  the  blind  arise  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  special  personality  of  the 
blind.  Much  drill  in  articulatory  exercises  and 
a  strong  motivating  drive  are  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  correction  of  such  speech  faults. 

Helga  Lende 


Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School. — Earncstine  workshop  and  the  employment  of  Rudolph  Puncec 
Archie  and  Mara  Gray,  the  first  colored  blind  high  as  foreman  of  the  broom-shop.  Mr.  Puncec  was 
school  graduates  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  are  now  formerly  connected  with  the  broom-shop  in  Youngs- 
attending  the  Negro  State  College.  town,  Ohio. 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. — ^The 
state  board  of  the  Montana  School  has  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Peterson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  School,  to  make  application  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Progress  Administradon  for  a  loan  and 
a  grant  in  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  new  building  for  the  blind.  Both  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  deaf  and  the  department  for  the 
blind  are  housed  in  one  large  building  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  projected  building  program  consists 
of  a  dormitory  and  school  for  the  blind;  it  will  be 
a  two-story  building,  with  vocational  shops,  music 
studio,  and  library  space  in  addition  to  class  rooms 
and  dormitories.  Plans  for  a  new  president’s  resi¬ 
dence  have  also  been  drawn.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Elsie  Kirby, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Boulder,  is  returning  to  the  staff  to  replace  Miss 
Frances  Alexander,  who  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind.  .  .  .  Sharon 
Cromeenes,  B.  A.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
School  in  the  capacity  of  a  part-time  teacher,  and 
will  divide  his  time  between  the  deaf  and  blind 
schools,  and  also  serve  as  supervisor  of  boys.  Mr, 
Cromeenes  has  had  scome  previous  supervising  and 
teaching  experience  in  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind.  .  .  .  Miss  Esther  Havnen,  R.  N.  has  been 
appointed  resident  nurse.  Miss  Havnen,  a  graduate 
of  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Great  Falls,  is  taking  the 
place  of  Miss  Bernice  Smerud. 

Division  of  Blind  Services  {New  Hampshire). — 
The  Division,  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  was  reorganized  on  July  i.  The  State 
Board  at  that  time  approved  of  the  plan  to  employ 
Mr.  Fred  Ward  as  Placement  Agent  Mr.  Ward  was 
formerly  the  foreman  of  the  State  Workshop,  and, 
under  his  duties  as  Placement  Agent,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  general  manager  of  the  shop.  The  Board 
also  approved  of  plans  for  reorganization  of  the 


Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. — 
The  School  has  an  increase  of  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  enrollment  over  that  of  five  years  ago. 
The  main  increase  in  students  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind,  which  now  has  forty-six  pupils. 
...  A  “home  nursing”  class  will  be  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  a  registered  nurse,  specializing  in 
the  instruction  of  the  advanced  girls. . . .  The  School 
expects  to  offer  evening  hobby  classes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  combining  vocational  training  with  hobbies. 

Association  for  the  Blind  of  Rochester. — The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  recently  secured  for  the  blind  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  city  natatorium  free  of  charge. 
It  has  been  arranged  for  blind  persons  to  use  the 
pool  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  group  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  person. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  {Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch). — The  Inter-Branch  Conference  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  Bethlehem  October  27  to  29,  inclusive.  Problems 
relating  to  the  conquest  of  blindness  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  national,  state,  and  local  authorities.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  was  pre-eminent  among  the 
subjects  for  consideration.  In  order  to  facilitate  more 
adequate  service  in  this  field.  Dr.  Alexander  Van 
Beyer  has  been  appointed  State  Director  of  this 
department.  His  staff  of  assistants  was  also  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  appointment  of  four  additional  medi¬ 
cal  eye  workers  assigned  to  the  branches  located  in 
Bethlehem,  Butler,  Erie,  and  Pittsburgh,  respectively. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Eugene  Morgret,  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch,  is  endeavoring  to 
perfect  a  system  to  dispose  of  surplus  blind-made 
products  in  the  various  branches,  and  to  so  dis¬ 
tribute  orders  that  all  branches  will  receive  pro¬ 
portionate  benefits,  thus  creating  additional  em¬ 
ployment  for  their  sightless  workers. 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  {Brooklyn). — ^Thc 
Home  has  gone  into  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
mats  made  from  automobile  dres.  This  department 
was  started  in  September,  1938.  At  the  present 
time,  ten  men  are  producing  mats,  and  so  far,  the 
best  the  men  have  been  able  to  do  on  the  size 
14"  X  22"  is  twenty-three  mats  in  a  seven-and-a- 
half-hour  day,  which  compares  favorably  with  about 
thirty-five  mats  for  a  similar  period  by  seeing 
.  workers.  .  .  .  The  Woodworking  Department  is 
producing  milk-bottle  boxes.  Twenty-five  thousand 
boxes  have  already  been  completed.  ...  A  booklet 
explaining  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  is  available  to  all  those  interested. 

Oregon  Blind  Trades  School  and  Commission 
for  the  Blind. — The  organization  has  added  mattress¬ 
making  as  an  industry.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  F.  Myers  is 
making  a  series  of  talks  to  the  Lions  clubs  of  the 
State,  and  is  trying  to  interest  county  and  city 
school  officers  in  giving  piano-tuning  contracts  to 
blind  piano  tuners.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  par¬ 
tially  sighted  men  resulted  in  a  successful  year  in 
the  garden  and  fruit  program.  Three  thousand 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  one  thousand  pounds  of 
parsnips,  two  thousand  pounds  of  carrots,  four 
hundred  heads  of  cabbage,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  onions  were  raised.  Three  tons  of  grapes, 
three  hundred  gallons  of  raspberries,  and  about 
two  hundred  gallons  of  prunes  and  plums  were 
preserved.  Walnuts,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  and 
quinces  were  also  grown.  The  care  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  the  raising  of  the  vegetables  was  done  by 
four  partially  sighted  men.  .  .  .  The  organization  is 
making  a  census  of  the  blind  by  allowing  the 
regular  census-takers  of  the  school  district  fifteen 
cents  for  the  name  of  each  blind  person  secured. 

Neu/  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. — At  the  request  of  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment,  Dr.  M.  £.  Frampton  spent  five  weeks  in  South 
America  helping  to  develop  a  program  for  the  care 
of  blind  children,  and  assisting  in  laying  plans  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  by  organizations 
working  with  visually  handicapped  people,  and  in 
the  development  of  a  prevention  of  blindness  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bcrthold  Lowenfeld  and 
Mrs.  Vita  Stein,  formerly  the  Israelitisches 
Blinden-Institut  in  Vienna,  have  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Institute.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  and  Mrs.  Stein  are 


working  with  classes  of  ungraded  children.  Mrs. 
Lowenfeld  is  in  charge  of  gymnastics  for  the  older 
girls. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. — Mr,  Ben  Bern¬ 
stein,  Head  of  the  Instrumental  Department,  recently 
gave  a  violin  recital  at  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Stoltz  of 
that  school. 

New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. — On  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  members  of  the  Dowfin  Club,  sponsored 
by  the  Lighthouse  for  blind  boys  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  twenty-four,  visited  the  Hayden 
Planetarium.  Professor  William  H.  Barton,  Jr., 
Executive  Curator  gave  a  special  performance  for 
the  boys.  .  .  .  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Light¬ 
house  was  held  December  8.  Trustees  and  Directors 
elected  for  the  ensuing  years  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  President;  Hon.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Winifred  Holt 
Mather,  Honorary  Secretary;  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
Vice-President;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Goddard,  Vice- 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board;  Paul  Felix 
Warburg,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Hoppin,  Secretary;  and  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Lane,  Treasurer.  Other  Directors  will  be  Gordon 
Auchincloss,  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  Eli  Whitney  Dc- 
bcvoisc.  Smith  F.  Ferguson,  Willard  V.  King,  and 
Ransom  H.  Skeen. 

Perkins  Institution. — ^The  Hon.  Leverett  Saltons- 
tall,  for  many  years  a  Trustee  of  Perkins  and  actively 
interested  in  its  welfare,  has  been  elected  Governor 
of  Massachusetts.  ...  On  December  6  a  group  of 
Perkins  pupils  took  part  in  a  broadcast  introducing 
The  Blind  Artisans  of  New  England.  Perkins  is 
building  up  a  promotional  program  to  assist  blind 
workers  throughout  New  England  to  find  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sell  their  services.  Those  wishing  to  buy  blind- 
made  products  or  engage  the  labor  of  blind  piano- 
tuners,  chair-caners,  etc.  may  apply  to  the  office  at 
133  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  where  they  will  be 
given  the  name  and  address  of  the  blind  person  best 
qualified  to  meet  their  needs.  .  .  .  Three  Christmas 
concerts  are  to  be  given  this  year — two  in  Dwight 
Hall  at  Perkins,  and  one  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston. . . . 
The  Music  Department  and  the  Home  Memorial 
Press  of  Perkins  have  formed  a  Special  Order  Music 
Department,  which  will  braille  music  to  order.  The 
brailled  music  will  sell  at  the  same  price  as  the  ink- 
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print  copies. ...  A  new  booklet,  entitled  Children  oj 
the  Silent  Night,  has  been  printed  and  sent  to  those 
interested  in  following  the  activities  of  the  Deaf- 
Blind  Department . . .  The  Annual  Report,  covering 
the  school  year  1937-1938,  has  been  published  and  is 
now  available. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind  (Missouri) . — During 
the  year  ending  December  i,  1938,  2,366  ofiBce  visits 
were  made  by  blind  and  conservation  of  vision  cli¬ 
ents,  and  2,125  home  visits  were  made  to  clients. . . . 
A  survey  of  the  blind  pensioners’  situation  was  made 
at  the  request  of  the  Community  Fund.  It  was  found 
that  476  blind  pensioners  were  not  in  need  of  help, 
their  relatives  being  able  and  willing  to  take  care  of 
them  until  the  pension  was  received,  and  245  blind 
pensioners  were  in  need  of  help.  The  Society  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Social  Security  Commission  to  give 
relief  to  the  blind  pensioners  who  were  unable  to  get 
extended  credit  while  their  pension  was  delayed.  In 
a  number  of  instances,  the  Society  arranged  for  ex¬ 
tended  credit  and  assisted  as  many  of  the  blind  as 
was  possible  , . .  4,821  complimentary  tickets  to  thea¬ 
ters,  symphony,  movies,  municipal  opera,  baseball 
games,  and  boat  excursions  were  distributed  to  the 
blind.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  St 
Louis  Board  of  Education  to  conduct  an  educational 
program  on  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Vision  by  showing  films  and  giving  lectures 
to  the  pupils  in  all  the  health  classes  of  the  St  Louis 
high  schools.  This  program  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Society  in  the  county  schools  during  the  past  year. 
...  At  the  request  of  the  instructors  of  the  social 
service  course  of  Washington  University  and  St 
Louis  University,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  gave  a  talk  and  demonstration  of  vision-testing 
to  a  class  of  student  nurses  and  four  students  who 
received  scholarships  from  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  the  eye  medical 
course. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. — 
The  development  of  activities  for  the  protection  of 
eyesight  during  the  past  three  decades  was  reviewed 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  in  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Building  on  December  i. 
More  than  three  hundred  workers  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness  movement — eye  physicians,  nurses,  sight¬ 
saving  class  teachers  and  supervisors,  safety  engi¬ 
neers,  lighting  experts,  social  workers  and  others — 


attended  the  meeting.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  I 
the  formal  presentation  of  the  Leslie  Dana  Gold 
Medal  to  Dr.  Ellice  M.  Alger  of  New  York  City. 
This  honor  is  given  each  year  for  “outstanding 
achievements  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
conservation  of  vision.”  The  presentation  was  made 
by  Dr.  John  N.  Evans,  of  Brooklyn,  on  behalf  of  the  - 
Association  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  and  the 
Sl  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Alger  and  Mr. 
Lewis  H.  Garris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National  ; 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  Mr.  Carris  spoke  on  “Thirty  Years 
in  Saving  Sight,”  and  Dr.  Alger  discussed  “Preven-  , 
tion  of  Blindness  from  the  Ophthalmologist’s  Point 
of  View.” 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. — A  sue-  ^ 
cessful  campaign  has  been  conducted  in  Newfound¬ 
land  on  behalf  of  the  250  blind  persons  living  in  that 
colony.  For  many  years  the  work  at  St.  John’s  has  i 
been  hampered  because  it  has  been  housed  in 
cramped,  unsuitable  quarters.  The  Newfoundland 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  decided  • 
to  appeal  to  the  general  public  for  funds  to  equip  a 
new  and  more  commodious  center  for  the  work. 
Hon.  Walter  Monroe,  former  Prime  Minister,  headed 
the  local  committee,  and  a  goal  of  eight  thousand 
dollars  was  set.  Miss  Violette  Maepherson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  appeal,  now  reports  that  the  New¬ 
foundland  public  has  exceeded  the  objective  by  well 
over  four  thousand  dollars.  The  response  came  from 
every  section  of  society.  The  miners  of  the  famous 
Belle  Isle  mines  contributed  over  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  from  their  pay  envelopes,  and  even  people  on 
relief  assisted  materially  by  volunteering  their  serv-  * 
ices  at  sales  held  in  aid  of  the  campaign. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  (Washington). 

— The  program  of  home  industries  for  blind  persons 
in  the  State  of  Washington  now  has  twenty-nine 
persons  placed  in  their  own  homes,  producing  hand-  _ 
craft  articles  for  sale.  To  handle  the  merchandising 
of  these  articles,  a  salesman  is  being  engaged  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  To 
assist  in  the  merchandising  of  these  goods,  an  advis¬ 
ory  committee  of  merchandising  executives  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  assisting  in  the  planning 
and  directing  of  the  sales  program.  All  of  the  sixty- 
eight  different  articles  which  are  being  produced  in 
Home  Industry  have  been  studied  by  these  merchan- 
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dising  men  who  have  approved  the  design,  materials, 
and  workmanship,  and  also  advised  with  regard  to 
selling  prices.  The  sixty-eight  varieties  of  goods  in¬ 
clude  weaving,  pottery,  metal  scroll  work,  basketry, 
fiber  and  rattan  furniture,  and  leather  work. 

Oklahoma  Commission  for  the  Blind. — Two  new 
locadons  were  added  to  the  stand  program  during 
the  month  of  November,  one  in  the  Okfuskee  Ck)un- 
ty  Courthouse  at  Okemah,  and  the  other  in  the  City 
Hall  at  Muskogee. 

Alabama  School  for  the  Blind. — ^The  School  shared 
the  booth  at  the  State  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Lions 
for  the  Department  for  Education  of  Adult  Blind. 
This  booth  was  located  in  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Grandstand  Building  and  was  ideally 
situated  for  its  purpose.  For  four  years  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Education  of  Adult  Blind  has  exhibited 
and  sold  blind-made  goods  at  the  Fair.  An  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  doll-house,  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  classes  in  sewing  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Read.  In  addition,  there  were  bas¬ 
kets,  hand-made  sofa  pillows,  aprons,  bags,  and 
novelties  on  display. 

New  York  State  Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Blind. — 
The  State  of  New  York,  for  many  years,  has  been 
zealously  directing  its  efforts  to  prevent  blindness 
through  educational  measures  and  by  assistance  to 
the  individual  threatened  with  blindness  by  a  state¬ 
wide  educational  program  which  extends  to  profes¬ 
sional  and  lay  groups.  It  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  special  projects  and  co-operadve  activides 
with  universides,  eye  insdtutes,  group  cotrferenccs, 
and  lectures.  Subjects  presented  are:  the  normal  eye 
and  its  protecdon;  the  eye  in  disease  and  the  possi- 
bilides  of  restoradon  of  sight;  social  and  health  im- 
plicadons  of  eye  condidons,  together  with  personality 
rcacdons  encountered  in  persons  with  failing  vision. 
A  consultadon  service  is  available  to  further  local 
programs  for  increasing  facilides  for  the  conservadon 
of  sight  This  includes  demonstradons  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  vision  testing,  recommendations  and  advice 
for  adequate  lighting,  etc.  The  activities  of  this  pre¬ 
vention  program  are  extended  further  through  the 
publications  of  leaders  in  the  Held  of  eye  health.  This 
material  is  circulated  gratis  throughout  the  state. 
Exhibits  are  assembled  on  request  Advisory  assist¬ 
ance  is  given  in  the  problems  of  individuals  needing 
eye  care.  In  co-operation  with  local  and  health  agen- 
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cies,  eye  examinations,  treatment,  and  follow-up  care 

are  arranged  for. . . .  Pamphlets  describing  adequate 

standards  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  eye  I 

infections  in  the  newborn  have  just  been  sent  to  all 

physicians,  public  health  workers,  hospitals,  clinics, 

and  social  agencies  in  the  state.  Attention  is  called  to 

the  number  of  babies  who  have  needlessly  become 

blind  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This 

type  of  blindness  is  preventable  if  the  standards  of 

care,  as  outlined  in  this  pamphlet,  are  observed. 

Among  the  important  points  stressed  is  the  use  of 
silver  nitrate,  i  per  cent  solution,  as  the  most  efficient 
prophylactic  at  birth.  Prenatal  care  for  the  expectant 
mother  is  also  urged  as  a  preventive  measure.  The 
pamphlet  entitled  Save  Other  Babies’  Eyes,  is  issued 
jointly  by  the  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Social 
Welfare  and  the  State  Conunission  for  the  Blind. 

Copies  are  available  to  all  interested  persons. 

Puerto  Rican  Institute  for  Blind  Children. — The 
enrollment  of  the  Institute  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  and  a  new  build¬ 
ing  has  been  erected  which  will  be  used  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory  for  the  girls.  ...  A  new  teacher.  Miss  Rafaela 
Freire,  who  received  her  training  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  has  been  engaged. . . .  Mr.  Gregorio  Santiago, 
the  first  pupil  of  the  Institute,  has  been  teaching 
basketry  since  last  May.  He  was  a  student  at  Perkins 
for  four  years. 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind. — The  School 
now  has  a  turfed  athletic  field,  320  feet  long  by  165 
feet  wide,  with  a  circular  cinder  track,  which  was 
constructed  with  the  help  of  Federal  government 
funds.  .  .  .  Classes  in  social  dancing  are  held  twice 
a  week  for  the  students.  ...  A  fire  squad  has  been 
organized  to  aid  with  fire  drills.  .  .  .  Grade-school 
children  have  been  attending  WPA  classes  in  art 
and  clay-modeling. 

Blind  Service  Association. — One  of  the  outstanding 
services  of  the  Association  is  reading  to  twenty- 
two  university  students.  Each  student  receives 
thirty-five  hours  of  gratis  reading  each  week.  Free 
lunches  and  milk  are  also  furnished  to  these  stu¬ 
dents.  .  .  .  The  Association  has  transcribed  a 
number  of  braille  articles  for  blind  students,  and 
three  months  a  year  a  braille  magazine  is  under¬ 
written.  This  magazine  is  sent  to  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  About  140  blind  persons 
have  been  employed  at  intervals  the  past  year. 
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BOOK  NEWS 


A  CELEBRATED  DIARY 

Helen  Keller’s  Journal.  Doubleday,  Doran 

and  Co.,  New  York.  1938.  313  pp.  $2.50. 

If  one’s  philosophy  is  that  which  one  is 
largely  thinking  about  day  after  day,  then 
this  journal  depicts  Helen  Keller’s  throughout 
the  nearly  six  months  following  the  death  of 
“Teacher”  who  had  been  for  forty-nine  years 
her  other  self.  What  a  heart-stabbing  loneli¬ 
ness  was  hers  until  those  physicians.  Time 
and  Travel  and  Work  and  Friends,  should 
have  repeopled  it  with  their  healing  com¬ 
panionship!  Indeed,  it  was  as  an  anodyne  to 
inevitable  heartache  that  travel  to  known 
havens  and  the  daily  journal  were  resorted 
to.  Not  that  death  had  left  a  complete  void; 
no,  for  every  now  and  then  Helen  writes  of 
feeling  “Teacher”  at  her  side,  as  of  old;  and, 
once  or  twice,  of  sensing  her  as  guardian 
angel  watching  benignly  from  Heaven; 
whereupon  the  pupil  records  a  resolve  never 
to  be  recreant  to  what  she  had  been  taught  to 
be  always,  her  own  free  and  independent  self. 

Now  Helen  and  her  present  faithful  com¬ 
panion,  Polly  Thomson,  have  no  sooner  sailed 
away  than  the  typewriter  is  uncovered  and 
the  journal  begun  under  the  heading:  Aboard 
the  S.  5.  Deutschland" ,  en  route  for  England, 
Midnight  of  November  igg6.  Neither  this 
first  entry  nor  those  that  follow  are  the  mere 
condensations  of  a  diary.  Though  some  are 
brief  enough,  even  these  sparkle  with  the 
day’s  happenings;  for  example,  an  afternoon 
tea  in  the  Captain’s  cabin.  Many  are  remi¬ 
niscent  of  what  the  date  or  other  incident 
recalls — some  birthday  or  notable  interview, 
as  when  back  in  1932,  “by  royal  command. 
Teacher,  Polly,  and  I  attended  the  Garden 
Party  at  Buckingham  Palace.”  Most  tell  of 
ordinary  visits  to  people  and  of  their  welcom¬ 
ing  hospitality;  also  to  places — but  whether 


these  are  splendid  or  simple,  she  infuses  each 
with  the  highlight  of  such  cheer  and  charm 
that  our  interest  in  the  readings  never  flags. 
Ah,  “how  swift  memory  is!”  she  says,  as  one 
event  suggests  another  and  another,  each 
something  different  again,  until  we  have  been 
told  a  thousand;  and  we  wonder  how  a  being 
supposed  to  be  so  shut-in  as  Helen  is,  can 
have  had  such  a  multitude  of  windows 
opened  to  her  experience  and  understanding. 
It  has  now  become  the  eager  desire  of  Polly 
to  be  her  eyes  and  ears,  even  to  tell  of  the 
latest  in  hats  seen  in  a  shop  window  or  of 
utterances  heard  at  the  theater;  and  often 
Polly’s  fingers  must  spell  fast  enough  almost 
to  hum  with  interest.  Arriving  in  London 
she  spells,  into  the  listening  hand,  what  The 
Times  has  to  say  of  the  then  King’s  abdica¬ 
tion;  whereupon  Helen  comments  oracularly: 
“There  is  a  love  of  the  people  surpassing  the 
love  of  woman.” 

It  is  in  frequent  moralizing,  indeed,  that 
she  reveals  her  self-imposed  mission  to  help 
right  the  wrongs  and  injustices  of  our  fear- 
darkened  world.  And,  because  she  has  be¬ 
come  a  world  figure  and  first-page  news,  she 
realizes  her  responsibility  for  sustained  and 
proper  progress.  She  shows  this  when,  after 
a  certain  humanitarian  achievement  follow¬ 
ing  her  appeal  for  it,  she  writes:  “The  reason 
why  God  permitted  me  to  lose  both  sight  and 
hearing  seems  clear  now — that  through  me 
He  might  cleave  a  rock  unbroken  before  and 
let  quickening  streams  flow  through  other 
lives  desolate  as  my  own  once  was.  I  am  con¬ 
tent.”  Here,  as  always,  her  major  sympathies 
go  out  to  all  underprivileged  humanity, 
whether  to  individuals  or  to  struggling  classes 
called  Poverty  or  Labor — and  to  radicals  sup¬ 
posedly  hungering  for  improved  conditions. 
That  she  should  be  a  deep  thinker  is  not  so 
surprising  as  that  she  should  be  a  broad  one 
and  generously  minded — a  reforming  opti¬ 
mist,  sure  that  goodness  and  justice  must 
eventually  prevail. 

But  though  perceiving  the  good  in  most 
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peoples — as,  for  instance,  the  Germans  whom 
she  loves  together  with  their  language — she 
hates,  despises,  and  deplores  the  heartless 
Juggernaut  of  Nazi-ism,  interpreting  it  as  a 
crushing  of  everything  in  the  way  of  their 
barbaric  self-aggrandizement.  Read  her  letter 
to  the  German  publisher  of  her  books,  re¬ 
fusing  his  proposal  to  cut  from  his  edition 
of  Midstream  all  favorable  mention  of  Bol¬ 
shevism,  which  she  looks  upon  as  a  national 
urge  towards  human  betterment.  One  can 
but  admire  this  letter.  It  is  a  masterpiece — a 
spirited  though  courteous  interdict:  No  muti¬ 
lations!  Please  either  print  all  or  nothing! 

Yes,  Helen  Keller,  when  wrought  up,  as  in 
this  instance,  can  strike  out  with  splendid 
force.  Most  of  her  journal  entries,  however, 
exhale  the  amenities  of  kindliness  and  love 
which  have  softened  her  half  century  in  the 
dark  silence.  Books,  always  her  magic  carpet, 
have  wafted  her  to  the  world  of  culture  and 
given  her  a  well-stored  mind.  But  her  liveli¬ 
est  resource  and  pleasure  would  seem  to  be 
the  society  of  intimates,  a  host  of  whom  she 
calls  by  their  first  names.  Her  description  of 
visits  to  some  show  her  to  be  a  welcome 
guest  with  much  to  give.  If  perchance  the 
communion  with  a  new  acquaintance  has 
been  slow  and  unsatisfying,  because  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  deafness  makes  it  too  indirect,  she  lets 
us  know  that  her  major  handicap,  indeed,  is 
inability  to  hear  and  so  to  catch  the  personality 
which  the  human  voice  portrays.  The  thrill 
of  communication,  writes  Anne  Morrow 
Lindbergh  in  Listen!  the  Wind,  “is  the  most 
exciting  thing  in  life  anyway,  whether  you 
find  it  in  a  book  or  in  conversation  or  in  the 
understanding  of  two  minds.”  The  blind, 
who  can  hear,  are  at  no  disadvantage  in  con¬ 
versation,  whereas  the  deaf  are  at  their  worst 
then,  laboring  to  make  their  speech  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  most 
people  entertain  the  notion  that  the  blind  are 
the  happier  of  the  two  groups.  Helen,  who 
belongs  to  both,  commonly  detours  speech 
through  Polly  or  another  interpreter  and  must 
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always  do  so  when  speaking  in  public.  Her 
articulation  is  not  clear,  and  she  is  well 
aware  of  it,  admonishing  herself  before  speak¬ 
ing,  thus:  “Trust  God  and  keep  thy  voice 
soft.”  Speaking  is  the  one  of  Helen’s  accom¬ 
plishments  in  which  Teacher’s  requirement 
of  perfection  was  not  realized — yet  her  pencil 
writing  is  clearer  than  most  people’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  her  typewriting  is  flawless. 
Doubtless  Teacher  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  Helen  would  never  speak  well,  and 
she  was  not  enthusiastic  about  her  trying  it, 
but  she  yielded  because  of  the  child’s  per- 
sistendy  declaring,  “I  must  speak.” 

Since  deafness  is  so  heavy  a  handicap,  then, 
why  has  Helen  Keller  chosen  as  her  special 
province  the  blind.?  Teacher  had  had  a  girl¬ 
hood  of  blindness  and  realized  that  this  con- 
didon  interferes  far  less  than  does  deafness 
with  the  development  of  English  in  which 
her  pupil  showed  uncommon  promise.  So 
she  doubtless  preferred  for  her  the  association 
of  blind  children  to  that  of  deaf.  Helen  her¬ 
self,  soon  after  college,  had  served  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  commission  for  the  blind,  and  had 
come  early  to  appreciate  their  peculiar  con¬ 
dition  and  needs.  There  may  have  been  other 
contributory  reasons.  However,  the  Journal 
says:  “Regretfully  I  perceive  the  impossibility 
of  working  for  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
as  I  have  often  longed  to  do.  The  effort  to 
alleviate  either  misfortune  more  than  fills  a 
lifetime.” 

Of  course,  “lip  reading”  with  the  hand, 
puts  her  in  quickest  and  best  touch  with  most 
individuals.  Even  so,  she  says  she  prefers  the 
commonly  slower  spelling  into  her  palm. 
This  is  always  positive  and  sure.  Besides,  it 
is  her  only  means  of  listening  to  speech  from 
a  distance,  as  formerly  at  college  and  since  at 
committee  meeings,  lectures,  and  church. 

Yes,  Helen  naturally  craves  the  human 
touch  and  fellowship  with  mankind,  and  this 
journal  shows  it  plainly.  Fortunately  her 
company  is  desired.  Otherwise,  she  would 
doubtless  have  become  somewhat  self-centered 
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and  narrow,  the  result  of  too  little  contact 
with  thought  from  without.  She  seems  to 
claim,  anyway,  that  if  the  youth  of  today 
had,  like  her,  to  give  more  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  thinking  and  should  squander  less  in 
passive  entertainment,  the  change  would  in¬ 
augurate  for  the  next  generation  a  saner, 
finer  social  order.  Adversity  has  its  uses! 

As  to  filling  her  own  leisure  time,  unlike 
most  blind  people,  she  usually  has  too  much 
to  do,  a  dull  day  never.  Several  entries  show 
this,  as  “We  find  another  army  of  letters 
tumbling  about  our  ears,”  and  “Polly  and  I 
have  sat  hunched  over  the  mail  all  day.” 
Again  she  bemoans  the  inroad  of  interrup¬ 
tions,  especially  those  of  the  “inexorable” 
telephone  which  keeps  Polly  on  the  jump. 
The  two  friends  are,  indeed,  subject  to  the 
“despotism  of  unfinished  tasks.”  Occasional 
references  to  her  spiritual  refreshment  and 
religion  do  not  fail  to  appear.  She  holds  a 
little  service  by  herself  Sundays — a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  a  Psalm,  and  short  prayers,  and 
she  asks:  “Who  is  like  unto  God — the  Teacher 
who  is  above  all  temples  and  dogmas?” 

So  Helen  Keller’s  Journal  is  the  vibrating 
harp  of  a  thousand  strings.  It  tells  us  more 
clearly  than  her  other  books  that  the  resources 
within  her  command  are  unexpectedly  and 
astonishingly  varied  and  abundant.  Naturally 
she  delights  in  and  seeks  the  chance  which 
motion  gives  through  travel,  even  in  an 
aeroplane,  which  supplies  wings  for  her  body 
and  release  for  her  mind.  Her  daily  entries 
are  thus  never  monotonous,  but  varied  with 
almost  kaleidoscopic  interest.  Like  Macaulay, 
she  has  a  photographic  memory  and  can,  at 
will,  supplement  her  thoughts  with  the  poetic 
expressions  of  others.  But  she  has  long  since 
coined  her  own  apposite  phrases  and  epithets, 
and  is  ever  coining  new  ones.  Who  else  would 
say:  The  dear  friends  gave  us  a  “sunburst 
of  hospitality”? 

Even  to  many  of  us  who  knew  her  in 
childhood,  her  gradual  mastery  and  fluent 
use  of  language  beyond  that  of  most  authors 


and  critics  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  marvel. 
In  this  she  is  her  very  self — as  John  Macy, 
Teacher’s  husband,  and  Professor  Copeland 
(“Copey”)  at  Radcliffe  early  taught  her  to  be. 
One  must  admire  such  expressions  as  “sun¬ 
shine  and  flower-sweet  air”;  “Everything  I 
touched  sent  a  happy  thought  skipping  up 
my  mind”;  “My  thoughts  crowd  and  oblit¬ 
erate  each  other  like  fogs  that  hide  land¬ 
marks”;  “How  often  memory  throws  open 
the  door”;  “A  Niagara  of  impressions”;  “His 
words  caressed  my  fingers”;  “Until  I’m  as 
full  of  impatience  as  a  hedgehog  of  quills.” 
Once  when  Polly  had  spoken  of  the  sunset 
as  suffusing  sky  and  sea  with  a  rose  tinge 
defying  description,  Helen  wrote  of  it:  “Often 
I  had  felt  petals  showered  upon  me  by  a 
passing  breeze;  so  I  could  imagine  the  sunset 
as  a  vast  rose-garden  from  which  the  petals 
had  been  shaken  and  were  drifting  through 
the  sky  before  sinking  into  the  gray  Novem¬ 
ber  night.” 

Yes,  she  has  a  style  and  finish  of  her  very 
own,  and  quite  different  from  Teacher’s  ot 
any  one  else’s.  How  well  her  opening  with  the 
adverb  introduces  what  she  wishes  to  say,  as, 
“Tremulously  I  read”;  “Eagerly  I  follow  the 
splendid  work  of  abolishing  the  London 
slums.”  We  who  know  her,  accept  such 
colorful  diction  as  spontaneous  and  natural  to 
one  who  is  constantly  aquiver  with  strong 
feelings,  or,  as  she  herself  says  of  Teacher, 
who  is  possessed  of  a  vibrant,  poetic  soul. 

The  Journal  closes  on  April  14  with  an¬ 
other  of  Helen’s  tributes  to  this  glorious 
Teacher  whose  birthday  it  was.  And  so  ten¬ 
derly  does  the  pupil  write  that  one  can 
scarcely  read  it  without  tears. 

Edward  E.  Allen,  D.  Sc. 
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But  Director  Altmann’s  work  was  not  con¬ 
fined  only  to  the  institute.  The  annual  con¬ 
ferences  of  teachers  of  the  blind  in  Austria 
were  founded  on  his  initiative.  He  took  part 
in  the  German  congresses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  and  was  the  official  delegate  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  in  1931.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program 
of  the  Conference,  and  we  all  remember  his 
acdve  and  untiring  interest  devoted  to  the 
preparations  for  this  international  event  and 
also  his  paper  on  “Psychological  Problems  of 
the  Preschool  Blind  Child.” 

In  recent  years,  up  to  1934,  Director  Alt- 
mann  was  the  head  of  the  blind  welfare  work 
in  the  City  of  Vienna,  appointed  by  the  City 
Council  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
achievements.  In  this  capacity  he  contributed 
all  his  experience  to  the  creation  of  a  central 
bureau  in  charge  of  all  public  welfare  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind. 

And  now  this  man  must  leave  all — ^his 
school,  his  office  in  the  city  hall,  his  blind  and 
seeing  friends.  Even  worse,  he  has  to  see  that 
all  was  in  vain,  a  lost  battle  for  the  sake  of 
humanity.  Our  deepest  sympathy  and  our 
helping  hands  reach  out  to  give  him  support 
and  encouragement  in  this  darkest  hour  of 
his  life. 

Fortunately,  Director  Altmann  is  still  a 
comparatively  young  man.  Much  of  what  he 
accomplished  abroad  has  been  destroyed,  but 
he  will  be  a  real  asset  wherever  he  goes,  and 
the  country  which  gives  refuge  to  him  will 
be  the  beneficiary  as  well  as  the  benefactor. 

THE  MATCH  FOLDER  HOAX 

The  Seeing  Eye  has  been  horrified  at  the 
match  folder  hoax  which  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  blind  persons,  leading  them  to  believe 
that  they  may  secure  a  guide  dog  through  the 
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collection  of  a  stipulated  number  of  match 
covers. 

More  than  a  hundred  inquiries  have  been 
received  by  The  Seeing  Eye,  and  a  number 
of  young  blind  persons  who  have  diligently 
saved  thousands  of  the  worthless  folders  have 
been  cruelly  disappointed.  Individuals,  service 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  rumor.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  trace  it  to  its  source  without  success  so  far. 

Encouraging  a  blind  person  in  the  idea  that 
he  may  secure  a  guide  dog  through  the  col¬ 
lection  of  match  covers,  which  have  no  mone¬ 
tary  value,  can  only  lead  to  disappointment, 
since  the  match  covers,  so  diligently  and  la¬ 
boriously  collected,  have  absolutely  no  effect 
in  determining  eligibility  for  a  guide  dog. 

Any  blind  person  between  the  ages  of  eigh¬ 
teen  and  fifty  may  make  application  for  a  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dog,  and  full  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing  to  The  Seeing  Eye,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.  Lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant,  if  otherwise  eligible,  is  not  a 
factor  in  determining  eligibility  for  training 
with  a  guide  dog. 

The  Seeing  Eye  asks  the  co-operation  of  its 
friends  in  combating  this  match  folder  hoax. 

Mary  Dranga  Campbell. 


APPLIANCES  AND  GAMES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

▼ 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
carries  a  full  line  of  appliances  and  ^ames 
manufactured  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

T 

Price  list  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

▼ 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BUND 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  is  Director  Emeritus  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

H.  E.  Chamberlain,  M.D.,  is  Consulting 
Psychiatrist  for  the  California  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare. 

Nelson  Coon  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Perkins  Institution. 

C.  Edith  Kerby  is  Statistician  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Madeleine  Seymour  Loomis  is  Instructor  of 


Braille  Reading  and  Writing,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

Theo  Mays  (Mrs.  Malcolm  Mays)  is  Record¬ 
ing  Secretary  of  the  Washington  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Junior  Women’s  Clubs. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  is  Social  Research  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind. 

Harris  Turner  is  Director  of  Publications  for 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Giovanni  C.  Valiani  is  a  blind  Italian  who 
has  been  interested  in  work  for  the  blind 
in  America  and  other  countries. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR 
THE  BLIND  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA 

Coin  piled  by 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Wilcox 
and 

H  ELGA  LeNDE 

Third  Edition 
1938 

A  directory  of  activities  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  including  organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  sight-saving  classes. 

Clives  the  correct  name,  address,  and  name  of  executive 
of  practically  cyery  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  pertinent  information 
regarding  such  agencies. 

Every  veorker  for  the  blind  should 
have  a  copy  of  this  directory  available 

149  pages 

Price  $1.25  postpaid 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 


A  GIFT  FOR  A  BLIND  FRIEND 

IS  YOUR  blind  friend  using  the  Talking  Book  libraries?  Has  he  one  of  the 
special  Talking  Book  machines  for  reading  these  books?  Every  blind  person 
should  possess  one.  Like  his  special  watch,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment. 

The  Talking  Book  permits  the  blind  to  read  independently  of  the  seeing,  effortlessly, 
rapidly,  satisfyingly,  through  a  convenient  and  durable  medium. 

The  Talking  Books,  which  may  be  borrowed  by  blind  people  free  of  charge  from 
any  of  the  lending  libraries  for  the  blind,  cannot  be  used  unless  the  blind  person  has  an 
especially  designed  Talking  Book  machine. 


Model  U-13 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model  with  headphones,  without  loud¬ 
speaker  or  radio,  usable  on  both  direct 
and  alternating  current;  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  radios  of  recent  manufac¬ 
ture  to  obtain  amplification  of  Talking 
Books — $29. 


Model  U-14 — Portable  electrically-driven 
model,  with  loudspeaker,  but  no  radio, 
usable  on  both  direct  and  alternating 
current — $39. 

Model  S-10 — Portable  spring-driven  model, 
with  headphones,  without  loudspeaker 
or  radio — $25. 


These  prices  do  not  include  express  charges. 

These  machines  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  cost  by  the 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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